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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


MIRABEAU-AN ANECDOTE OF HIS PRIVATE 
LIFE. 


The public life as well as the private character 
of Mirabeau are universally known; but the 
following anecdote has not, we believe, been re- 
corded in any of the biographies. The particu- 
lars were included in the brief furnished to M. 
de Galitzane, advocate-general in the Parliament 
of Provence, when he was retained for the de- 
fence of Madame Mirabeau in her husband’s 
process against her. M. de Galitzane afterward 
followed the Bourbons into exile, and returned 
with them in 1814; and it is on his authority that 
the story is given as fact. 

Mirabeau had just been released from the 
dungeon of the castle of Vincennes near Paris 
Ife had been confined there for three years and 
a half, by virtue of that most odious mandate, 
a lettre de cachet. His imprisonment had been of 
a most painful nature; and it was prolonged 
at the instance of his father, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau. On his being reconciled to his father, 
the confinement terminated, in the year 1780, when 
Mirabeau was thirty-one years of age. 

One of his father’s conditions was, that Mira- 
beau should reside for some time at a distance 
from Paris; and it was settled that he should go 
ona visit to his brother-in law, Count du Sail- 
lant, whose estate was situated a few leagues from 
the city of Limoges, the capital of the Limousin. 
Accordingly, the Count went to Vincennes to re- 
ceive Mirabeau on the day of his liberation, 
and they pursued their journey at once with all 
speed. 

The arrival of Mirabeau at the ancient manor- 
isl chateau created a great sensation in that re- 
mote part of France. The country gentlemen 
residing in the neighborhood had often heard 
him spoken of as a remarkable man, not only on 
account of his brilliant talents, but also for his 
violent passions; and they hastened to the cha- 
teau to contemplate a being who had excited their 
curiosity to an extraordinary pitch. The greater 
portion of these country squires were mere sports- 
men, whose knowledge did not extend much be- 
yond the names and qualities of their dogs and 
horses, and in whose houses it would have been 
almost in vain to seek for any other book than the 
local almanac, containing the list of the fairs and 
markets, to which they repaired with the utmost 
punctuality, to loiter away their time, talk about 
their rural affairs, dine abundantly, and wash 
down their food with strong Auvergne wine. 

Count du Saillant was quite of a different 
stamp from his neighbors. He had seen the world, 
he commanded a regiment, and at that period his 
chateva was perhaps the most civilized country 
residence in the Limousin. People came from a 
considerable distance to visit its hospitable owner ; 
and among the guests there was acurious mixture 
of provincial oddities, clad in their quaint cos- 
tumes. At that epoch, indeed, the young Li- 
mousin noblemen, when they joined their regi- 
ments, to don their sword and epaulets for the 
first time, were very slightly to be distinguished, 
either by their manners or appearance, from their 
rustic retainers. 

[t will easily be imagined, then, that Mirabeau, 
who was gifted with brillant natural qualities, 
cultivated and polished by education—a man, 
moreover, who had seen much of the world, and 
had been engaged in several strange and perilous 
adventures—occupied the most conspicuous post 
in this society, many of the component members 
whereof seemed to have barely reached the first de- 
grees in the scale of civilization. His vigorous 
frame ; his enormous head, augmented in bulk by a 
lofty frizzied coiffure ; his huge face, indented with 
scars, and furrowed with seams, from the effect 
of small-pox injudiciously treated in his child- 
hood ; his piercing eyes, the reflection of the tu- 
multuous passions at war within him ; his mouth, 
whose expression indicated in turn irony, disdain, 
indignation, and benevolence; his dress, always 
caretully attended to, but in an exaggerated style, 
giving him somewhat the air of a travelling char- 
latan decked out with embroidery, large frill, and 
ruflles; in short, this extraordinary-locking in- 
individual astonished the country folks even be- 
fore be opened his mouth. But when his sonorous 
voice was heard, and his imagination, heated by 
some interesting subject of conversation, imparted 
a high degree of energy to his eloquence, some of 
the worthy rustic hearers feltasthongh they were 
in the presence of a saint, others in that of a 
devil; and according to their several impressions, 
they were tempted either to fall down at his feet, 
or to exorcise him by making the sigu of the cross, 
and uttering a prayer. 

Seated in a large antique arm-chair, with his 
feet stretched out on the floor, Mirabeau often 
contemplated, with a smile playing on his lips, 
those men who seemed to belong to the primitive 
ages; so simple, frank, and at the same time 
clownish, were they in their manners. He 
listened to their conversations, which general- 
ly turned upon the chase, the exploits of their 
doga, or the excellence of their horses, of whose 
breed and qualifications they were very proud. 
Mirabeau entered freely into their notions; 
took an interest in the success of their sport- 
ing projects; talked, too, about crops; chest- 
nuts, of which large quantities are produced in 
the Limousin; live and dead stock; ameliora- 
tions in husbandry; and so forth; and he quite 
won the hearts of the company by his familiarity 
with the topics in which they felt the most inter- 
est, and by his good nature, 

This monotonous life was, however, frequently 

Wearisome to Mirabeau ; and in order to vary it, 
and for the sake of exercise, after being occupied 
for several hours in writing, he was in the habit 
of taking a fowling-piece, according to the custom 
of the country, and putting a book into his game- 
bag, he would frequently make long excursions 
on foot in every direction. He admired the noble 
forests of chestnut trees which abound in the Li- 
mousin ; the vast meadows, where numerous herds 
of cattle of a superior breed are reared; and the 
rauning streams by which that picturesque coun- 
try is intersected. He generally returned to the 
chateau long after sunset, saying that night scen- 
ery was peculiarly attractive to him. 

It was during and after supper that those con- 
versations took place for which Mirabeau supplied 
the principal and most interesting materials. He 
possessed the knack of provoking objections to 
what he might advance, in order to combat them, 
as he did with great force of logic and in ener- 
getic language ; and thus he gave himself lessons 
in argument, caring little about his auditory, his 
sole aim being to exercise his mental ingenuity 
and to cultivate eloquence. Above all, he was 
fond of discussing religious matters with the curé 
of the parish. Without displaying much latitud- 
‘narianism, he disputed several points of doctrine 
and certain pretensions of the church 80 acutely, 
that the pastor could say but little in reply. This 
astonished the Limousin gentry, who up to that 
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time, had listened to nothing but the drowsy dis- 

courses pede curé3, or the sermons of some ob- 

fale, in the Gamat and who placed implicit 

fw. wenitenee . bw church. The faith of a 

hearers were very mu nt Sone fearergadiions a 

aan TY Much tempted to look upon the 

isiter as an emissary of Satan, sent to the chateau 

to destroy them. The curé, however did not de- 
spair of eventually converting Mirabean 
At this period, several robberies ha 

Kaew: had taken 

place at no great distance from the chateau: four 

or five farmers had been stopped shortly after 

nightfall on their return from the market-town, 





| This gentleman appeared to be very thoughtful, 
| and spoke but little, which surprised everybody, 
inasmuch as he was usually a merry compan- 
ion. His gasconade had frequently roused 
| Mirabeau from his reveries, and of this he was 
| not a little proud. He had not the reputation of 


| being particularly courageous, however, though 
| he often told glowing tales about his own exploits ; 


| and it must be admitted that he took the roars of 
laughter with which they were usually received 
very good-humoredly. 

Count du Saillant being much surprised at this 
sudden change in his friend’s manner, took him 
aside after supper, and begged that he would ac- 
company him to another room. When they were 
there alone, he tried in vain for a long time to 
obtain a satisfactory answer to his anxious in- 
quiries as to the cause of his friend’s unwonted 
melancholy and taciturnity. At length the visit- 
er said— 

“Nay, nay ; you would never believe it. You 
would declare that I was telling you one of my 
fables, as you are pleased to call them; and per- 
haps this time we might fall out.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Count du Sail- 
lant. “ This seems to be a serious affair. Am J, 
then, connected with your presentiments?” 

“ Not exactly you; but ”——— 

“ What does this dvt mean? Has it anything 
to do with my wife? Explain yourself.” 

“ Not the least in the world. Madame du Sail- 
lant is in nowise concerned in the matter; 
but ”—— 

“ But !—but ! you tire me out with your duts. 
Are you resolved to worry me with your myste- 
ries? Tell me at once what has occurred—what 
has happened to you?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing at all. 
frightened.” 

“ Frightened !—and at what ? by whom? For 
God’s sake, my dear friend, do not prolong this 
painful state of uncertainty.” 

“ Do you really wish me to speak out ?” 

“‘ Not only so, but I demand this of you as an 
act of friendship.” 

“¢ Well, I was stopped to-night at about the dis- 
tance of half a league from your chateau.” 

“Stopped! In what way? By whom?” 

“¢ Why, stopped as people are stopped by foot- 
pads. A gun was levelled at me; I was peremp- 
torily ordered to deliver up my purse; I threw it 
down on the ground, and galloped off. Do not 
ask me any more questions.” 

“ Why not? I wish to know all. Should you 
know the robber again? Did you notice his fig- 
ure and general appearance ?” 

“ [t being dark, I could not exactly discover ; 
I cannot positively say. However, it seems to 
me’ 

** What seems to you ? 
think you saw ?” 

“T never can tell you.” 

“Speak—speak; you cannot surely wish to 
screen a malefactor from justice ?” 

“No; but if the said malefactor should be ”?—— 

“If he were my own son, | should insist upon 
your telling me.” 

“ Well, then, it appeared to me that the rob- 
ber was your brother-in-law, Mrrasrav! But 
I might be mistaken; and, as I said before, 
fear ”—— 

“Impossible; no, it cannot be. Mirabeau a 
footpad! No, no. You are mistaken, my good 
friend.” 

* Certainly—certainly.” 

“Let us not speak any more of this,” said 
Count du Saillant. “We will return to the 
drawing-room, and I hope you will be as gay as 
usual; if not, I shall set you down as a madman. 
I will so manage that our absence shall not be 
thought anything of.” 

And the gentlemen reéntered the drawing-room, 
one a short time before the other. 

The visiter succeeded in resuming his accus- 
tomed manner ; but the Count fell into a gloomy 
reverie, in spite of all his efforts. He could not 
banish from his mind the extraordinary story he 
had heard—it haunted him; and at last, worn 
out with the most painful conjectures, he again 
took his friend aside, questioned him afresh, and 
the result was, that a plan was agreed upon for 
solving the mystery. It was arranged that M. 
De should in the course of the evening men- 
tion casually, as it were, that he was engaged on 
a certain day to meet a party, at a friend’s house 
to dinner, and that he purposed coming afterward 
to take a bed at the chateau, where he hoped to 
arrive at nine in the evening. The announce- 
ment was accordingly made in the course of con- 
versation, when all the guests were present— 
good care being taken that it should be heard by 
Mirabeau, who at the time was playing a game of 
chess with the curé. 

A week passed away, in the course of which a 
farmer was stopped and robbed of his purse; and 
at length the critical night arrived. 

Count du Saillant was upon the rack the whole 
evening; and his anxiety became almost unbear- 
able when the hour for his promised arrival had 
passed without his having made his appearance. 
Neither had Mirabeau returned from his noctur- 
nal promenade. Presently a storm of lightning, 
thunder, and heavy rain, came on; in the midst 
of it the bell at the gate of the court-yard rang 
loudly. The Count rushed out of the room into 
the court-yard, heedless of the contending ele- 
ments; and before the groom could arrive to take 
his friend’s horse, the anxious host was at his 
side. His guest was in the act of dismounting. 

“ Well,” said M. De ——, “I have been stop- 
ped. It is really he. I recognised him per- 
fectly.” 

Not a word more was spoken then; but as soon 
as the groom had led the horses to the stables, M. 
De —— rapidly told the Count that, during the 
storm, and as he was riding along, a man, who 
was half-concealed behind a very large tree, or- 
dered him to throw down his purse. At that mo- 
ment a flash of lightning enabled him to discover 
a portion of the robber’s person, and M. De —— 
rode at him; but the robber retreated a few 
paces, and then, levelling his gun at the horseman, 
cried with a powerful voice, which it was impossi- 
ble to mistake, “ Pass on, or you are a dead man!” 
Another flash of lightning showed the whole of 
the robber’s figure—it was Mirabeau, whose voice 
had already betrayed him! The wayfarer, hav- 
ing no inclination to be shot, put spurs to his 
horse, and soon reached the chateau. 

The Count enjoined strict silence, and begged 
of his friend to avoid displaying any change in 
his usual demeanor when in company with the 
other guests; he then ordered his valet to come 
again to him as soon as Mirabeau should return. 
Half an hour afterward, Mirabeau arrived He 
was wet to the skin, and hastened to his own 
room ; he told the servant to inform the Count 
that he could not join the company at the evening 
meal, and begged that his supper might be 
brought to his room; and he went to bed as soon 
as he had supped. 

All went on as usual with the party assembled 
below, excepting that the gentleman who had had 
so unpleasant an adventure on the road appeared 
more gay than usual. 

When his guests had all departed, the master 
of the house repaired alone to his brother-in-law’s 
apartment. He found him fast asleep, and was 
obliged to shake him rather violently before he 
could arouse him. 

What’s the matter? Who's there? Whatdo 
you want with me?” cried Mirabeau, staring at 
his brother-in-law, whose eyes were flashing with 
rage and disgust. 

“ What do I want? I want to tell you that you 
are a wretch !” 

“ A fine compliment, truly !” replied Mirabeau, 
with the greatest coolness. “It was scarcely 
worth while to awaken me only to abuse me; go 
away, and let me sleep.” 

“ Can you sleep after having committed so bad 
an action? Tell me—where did you pass the 
evening? Why did you not join us at the sup- 
per-table ?” 

“IT was wet through—tired—harassed ; I had 
been overtaken by the storm. Are you satisfied 
now? Go, and let me get some sleep; do you 
want to keep me chattering all night ?” 

“T insist upon an explanation of your strange 
conduct. You stopped Monsieur De —— on his 
way hither this evening. This is the second time 
you have attacked that gentleman, for he recog- 
nised you as the same man who robbed him a 
week ago. You have turned highwayman, 
then !” 





No doubt I was 





What or whom do you 








and robbed of their purses. Not one of these 
persons had offered any resistance, for each pre. 
ferred to make a sacrifice rather than run the 
risk of a struggle in a country fall of ravines, 
and covered with a rank vegetation very favora- 
ble to the exploits of brigands, who might be 


might resist the one detached from the band to 
demand the traveller's money or his life. These 
outrages ceased for a short time, but they soon 
Ps gi and the robbers remained undis- 


One evening, about an hour after sunset, & 


guest arrived at the chateau. He was one of 


Count du Saillant’s most intimate 


friends, and 
was on his way home from a 


neighboring fair. 


lying in wait to massacre any individual who| D 


“ Would it not have been all in good time to 
tell me this to-morrow morning?” said Mirabeau, 
With inimitable sang froid. “Supposing that I did 
stop your friend, what of that ?” 

“That you are a wretch !” 

“And that you are a fool, my dear du Saillant. 
“ieee that it was for the sake of oe 

ey that I sto this country squire 

I wished to put — the ssbel and to put my- 
self to the proof. I wished to ascertain what de- 
gree of resolution was necessary in order to place 
one’s self in formal opposition to the most sacred 
laws of society ; the trial was a dangerousone, but 
I have made it several times. am satisfied with 
myself—but your friend is a coward.” 

He then felt in the pocket of his waistcoat, 





which lay on a chair by his bed-side,and, drawing 
a key from it, said— 

“Take this key, open my scrutoire, and bring 
me the second drawer on the left hand.” 

The Count, astounded at so much coolness, and 
carried away by an irresistible impulse —for Mir- 
abeau spoke with the greatest firmness—unlocxed 
the cabinet, and brought the drawer to Mira- 
beau. It contained nine purses; some made of 
leather, others of silk; each purse was encircled 
by a label on which was written a date—it was 
that of the day on whlch the owner had been 
stopped and robbed; the sum contained in the 
purse was also written down. 

“You see,” said Mirabeau, “that I did not 
wish to reap any pecuniary benefit from my pro- 
ceedings. A timid person, my dear friend, could 
never become a highwayman ; a soldier who fights 
in the ranks does not require half so much cour- 
age asa footpad. Yow are not the kind of man to 
understand me, therefore I will not attempt to 
make myself more intelligible. You would talk 
to me about honor—about religion; but these 
have never stood in the way of a well-considered 
and a firm resolve. Tell me, Du Saillant, when 
you lead your regiment into the heat of battle, to 
conquer a province to which he whom you call 
your master has noright whatever, do you consider 
that you are performing a better action than mine, 
in stopping your friend on the King’s highway, 
and demanding his purse? 

“T obey without reasoning,” replied the Count. 

“And I reason without obeying, when obedi- 
ence appears to me to be contrary to reason,” re- 
joined Mirabeau. “I study all kinds of social 
positions, in order to appreciate them justly. I 
do not neglect even those positions or cases which 
are in decided opposition to the established order 
of things ; for established order is merely conven- 
tional, and may be changed when it is generally 
admitted to be faulty. Such a study is a danger- 
ous, butit is a necessary one, for him who wishes 
to gaina perfect knowledge of men and things. 
You are living within the boundsry of the law, 
whether it be for good or evil. I study the law, 
and [ endeavor to acquire strength enough to 
combat it if it be bad, when the proper time shall 
arrive.” 

“You wish for a convulsion, then?” cried the 
Count. 

“T neither wish to bring it about, nor do I de- 
sire to vitness it; but, should it come to pass 
through the force of public opinion, 1 would sec- 
ond it ta the full extent of my power. In sucha 
case you will hear me spoken of. Adieu. I shall 
depart to-morrow; but pray leave me now, and 
let me have a little sleep.” 

Count du Saillant left the room without saying 
another word. Very early on the following morn- 
ing Mirsbeau was on his way to Paris. 





From the Home Journal. 


AN EDITORIAL VISIT. 


BY THEODORE S. FAY. 








I was passing from my office one day, to in- 
dulge myself with a walk, when a little, hard- 
faced old man, with a black coat, broad-brimmed 
hat, velvet breeches, shoes and buckles, and gold- 
headed cane, stopped me, standing directly in my 
path. [ looked at him. He looked at me. I 
crossed my hands before me patiently, forced my 
features into a civil smile, and waited the devel- 
opement of his intentions; not being distinctly 
certain, from his firm, determined expression, 
whether he was “a spirit of health or goblin 
damned,” and whether his intents were “ wicked 
or charitable ”—that is, whether he came to dis- 
continue or subscribe, to pay a bill or present 
one, to offer a communication or a pistol, to shake 
me by the hand, or pull me by the nose. Editors 
now-a-days must always be on their guard. For 
my part, I am peaceable, and much attached to 
life, and should esteem it exceedingly disagree- 
able to be either shot or horsewhipped. {[ am not 
built for action, but love to sail in quiet waters; 
cordially eschewing gales, waves, water-spouts, 
sea-serpents, earthquakes, tornadoes, and all such 
matters, both on sea and land. My antipathy to 
a horsewhip is an inheritance from boyhood. It 
carried me across Ceesar’s bridge, und through 
Virgil and Horace. I am indebted to it for a 
tolerable understanding of grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, and other occult sciences. It enlight- 
ened me not a little upon many algebraic processes, 
which, to speak truth, presented, otherwise, but 
slender claims to my consideration. It disciplin- 
ed me into a uniform propriety of manners, and 
instilled into my bossom early rudiments of wis- 
dom, and principles of virtue. In my maturer 
years, the contingencies of life have thrust me, 
rather abruptly, if not reluctantly, into the edito- 
rial fraternity, (heaven bless them! I mean them 
no disrespect.) and in the same candour which 
distinguishes my former acknowledgments, I con- 
fess that visions of this instrument have occasion- 
ally obtruded themselves somewhat forcibly upon 
my fancy, in the paroxysms of an article, damp- 
ening the glow of composition, and causing cer- 
tain qualifying interlineations and prudent era- 
sures, prompted by the representations of memory 
or the whispers of prudence. The reader must not 
fancy, from the form of my expression, that I 
have ever been horsewhipped. | have hitherto 
escaped, (for which heaven be praised!) although 
my horizon has been darkened by many a cloudy 
threat and thundering denunciation. 

 ose-pulling is another disagreeable branch of 
the editorial business. To have any part of one 
pulled is annoying ; but there is a dignity about 
the nose impatient even of observation or remark ; 
while the act of taking hold of it with the thumb 
and finger is worse than murder, and can only be 
washed out with blood. Kicking, cuffing, being 
turned out of doors, being abused in the papers, 
&c, are bad, but these are mere minor considera- 
tions. Indeed, many of my brother editors rather 
pique themselves upon some of them, as a soldier 
does on the scars obtained in fighting the battles 
of his country. They fancy that, thereby, they 
are invested with claims upon their. party, and 
suffer indefinite dreams of political eminence to be 
awakened in their bosoms. I have seen a fellow 
draw his hat fiercely down over his brow, and 
strut about, with insufferable importance, on the 
strength of having been thoroughly kicked by the 
enemy. 

This is a long digression, but it passed rapidly 
through my mind as the little, hardfaced old gen- 
tleman stood before me, looking at me with a 
piercing glance and a resolute air. At length, 
unlike a ghost, he spoke first. 

“You are the editor ?”—&e. 

A slight motion of acquiescence with my head, 
and an affirmative wave of my hand, a little lean- 
ing towaris the majestic, announced to my unkown 
friend the accuracy of his conjecture. 

The little old gentleman’s face relaxed—he took 
off his broad-brimmed hat and laid it Jown with 
his cane carefully on the table, then seized my 
hand and shook it heartily. People are so polite 
and friendly when about to ask a favour. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “this is a pleasure I 
have long sought vainly. You must know, sir, I 
am the editor of a theatrical weekly—a neat 
thing in its way—here’s the last number.” He 
fumbled about in his pocket, and produced a red- 
covered pamphlet. 

“I have been some time publishing it, and, 
though it is admitted by all acquainted with its 
merits, to be clearly the best thing of the kind 
ever started this side of the Atlantic. yet people 
do not seem to take much notice of it. Indeed, 
my friends tell me that the public are not fully 
aware of its existence. Pray let me be indebted 
to you for a notice. I wish to get fairly afloat. 
You see I have been too diffident about it. We 
modest fellows allow our inferiors to pass us 
often. I will leave this number with you. Pray, 
pray give it a good notice.” 

He placed in my hands the eleventh number of 
the “ North American Thespian Magazine,” de- 
voted to the drama, and also to literature, science, 
history, snd the arts. On reading over the pros- 
pectus, I found it vastly comprehensive, embracing 
pretty much every subject in the world. If so 
extensive a plan were decently filled up in the 
details, the “North American Thespian Maga- 
zine” wis certainly worth the annual subscription 
money, Which was only one dollar. | said so un- 
der my “lierary notices,” in the next impression 
of my journal ; and, although I had not actually 
read the work, yet it sparkled so with asterisks, 
dashes, aid notes of admiration, that it looked in- 
teresting} I added in my critique, that it was 
elegantly got up, that its typographical execution 
reflected ¢redit on the publishers, that its failure 
would bes grievous reproach to the city, that its 
editor ws a scholar, a writer, and a gentleman, 
and was favorably known to the literary circles 
by the eloquence, wit, and feeling of his former 
productio What those productions were, I 
should haye been rather puzzled to say, never 








having read, or even heard of them. This, how- 
ever, was the cant criticism of the day, which is 
so exorbit¢nt and unmeaning, and so universally 


cast in ond mould, that I was in some tribulation, 





on readingjover the article in print, to find that 
the words “ tathes | genius,” which 





possess a kind of common-law right to a place in all 


articles on American literary productions. Forth, 
however, it went to the world, and I experienced 
a philanthropic emotion in fancying how pleased 
the little, hard-faced old gentleman would be with 
these flattering encomiums on his “Thespian 
Magazine.” 

The very day my paper was out, as I was sitting 
“ fall fathom five” deep in an article on “ the ad- 
vantages of virtue,” (an interesting theme, upon 
my views of which I rather flatter myself.) I was 
startled by three knocks at the door, and my 
“ come in” exhibited to view the broad-brimmed 
hat of the hard-faced old gentleman, with his 
breeches, buckles, gold-headed cane, and all. He 
laid aside his hat and cane with the air of a man 
who has walked a great way, and means to rest 
himself a while. I was very busy. It was one of 
my inspired moments. Half of a brilliant idea was 
already committed to paper. There itlay—a frag- 
ment—a flower cut off in the bud—a mere outline 
—an embryo; and my imagination cooling like a 
piece of red-hot iron in the open air. I raised my 
eyes to the old gentleman, with a look of solemn 
silence, retaining my pen ready for action, with 
my little finger extended, and hinting, in every 
way, that I was “not i’ the vein.” | kept my lips 
closed. I dipped the pen in the ink-stand several 
times, and held it hovering over the sheet. It 
would not do. The old gentleman was not to be 
driven off his ground by shakes of the pen, ink- 
drops, or little fingers. He fumbled about in his 
pockets, and drew forth the red-covered “ North 
American Thespian Magazine,” devoted to the 
drama, &c., number twelve. He wanted “a good 
notice. The last was rather general. I had not 
specified its peculiar claims upon the public. I 
had copied nothing. That sort of critique did no 
good. He begged me to read this carefully—to 
analyze it—to give it a candid examination.” I 
was borne down by his emphatic manner; and 
being naturally of a civil deportment as well as, 
at that particular moment, in an impatient, fever- 
ish hurry to get on with my treatise on the “ad- 
vantages of virtue,” which I felt now oozing out 
of my subsiding brain with an alarming rapidity, 
I promised to read, notice, investigate, analyze to 
the uttermost extent of his wishes, or at least of 
my ability. 

I could scarcely keep myself screwed down to 
common courtesy till the moment of his depart- 
ure; a proceeding which he accomplished with a 
most commendable self-possession snd deliberate 
politeness. When he was fairly gone, I poked my 
head out, and called my boy. 

“ Peter.” 

“ Sir.” 

“ Did you see that little old gentleman, Peter ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Should you know him again, Peter?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, if he ever come here again, Peter, tell 
him I am not in.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I reéntered my little study, and cloied the door 
after me with a slam, which could only have been 
perceptible to those who knew my ordinary still 
and mild manner, There might have been also a 
slight accent in my way of turning the key, and 
(candor is a merit!) I could not repress a brief 
exclamation of displeasure at the littie old gen- 
tleman with his magazine, who had broken in so 
provokingly upon my “essay on virtue.” “ Virtue 
or no virtue,” thonght I, “I wish him to ‘he d—.” 

My room is on the ground-floor, anda window 
adjoining the street lets in upon me the light and 
air through a heavy crimson curtain, rear which 
I sit and scribble. I was just enlarging upon the 
necessity of resignation, while the frown yet lin- 
gered on my brow, and was writing myself into a 
more calm and complacent mood, when—another 
knock at the door. As | opened it, I heard Peter’s 
voice asserting, sturdily, that I had “gone out.” 
Never dreaming of my old enemy, I betrayed too 
much of my person to withdraw, and | was recog- 
nised and pounced upon by the little old gentle- 
man, who had come back to inform me that he in- 
tended, as soon as the increase of his subscription 
would permit, to enlarge and improve the “ North 
American Thespian Magazine,” and to employ all 
the writers in town. “I intend, also,” said he, 
and he was in the act of again laying aside that 
everlasting hat and cine, when a cry of fire in 
the neighborhood, and the smell of the burning 
rafters attracted him into the street, where, as [ 
feared, he escaped unhurt. In many respects fires 
are calamities; but I never saw a more forcible 
exemplification of Shakspeare’s remark, “ there 
is some spirit of good in things evil,” than in the 
relief afforded me on the present occasion. I 
wrote, after that, with my door locked. This I 
knew was, from the confined air, prejudicial to 
my health; but what was dyspepsy or consump- 
tion to that little, hard-faced old gentleman—to 
those breeches—to that broad-brimmed hat—to 
those buckles—to that gold-headed cane ? 

“ Remember, Peter,” said I, the second morning 
after the foregoing, “I have gone out.” 

“Where have you gone?” inquired Peter, with 
grave simplicity. ‘They always ask me where 
have you gone, sir. The little man with the hat 
was here last night, and wanted to go after you.” 

“Forbid it heaven! I have gone to Albany, 
Peter, on business.” 

I can hear in my room pretty much what passes 
in the adjoining one, where visiters first enter 
from the street. I had scarcely got comfortably 
seated, in a rare mood for poetry, giving the last 
touches to a poem, which, whatever might be the 
merits of Byron and Moore, I did not think alto- 
gether indifferent, when I heard the little old 
gentleman’s voice inquiring for me. 

“] must see him; I have important business,” it 
said. 

“He has gone out,” replied Peter, in an under 
tone, in which I could detect the consciousness 
that he was uttering a bouncer. 

“ But I must see him,” said the voice, 

“The scoundrel !” muttered I. 

“ He is not in town, sir,” said Peter. 

“T will not detain him a single minute. It is 
of the greatest importance. He would be very 
sorry, very, should he miss me.” 

I held my breath—there was a pause—I gave 
myself up for lost—when Peter replied firmly, 

“ He is in Albany, sir. Went off at five o’clock 
this morning.” 

“Be back soon ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Where does he stay ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“111 call to-morrow.” 


I heard his retreating footsteps, and inwardly 
resolved to give Peter a half-dollar, although he 
deserved to be horsewhipped for his readiness at 
deception. [ laughed aloud triumphantly, and 
slapped my hand down upon my knee with the 
feelings of a fugitive debtor, who, hotly pursued 
by a sheriff’s officer, escapes over the line into an- 
other county and snaps his fingers at Monsieur 
Bailiff. I was aroused from my merry mood of 
reverie by a touch on my shoulder. I turned 
suddenly. It was the hard-faced little old gentle- 
man, peeping in from the street. His broad- 
brimmed hat and two-thirds of his face were just 
lifted above the window-sill. He was evidently 
standing on tiptoe; and the window being open, 
he had put aside the curtain, and was soliciting 
my attention with the end of his cane. 

“Ah!” said he, “is it you? Well, I thought 
it was you, though I wasn’t sure. I won’t inter- 
rupt you. Here are the proofs of number thir- 
teen ; you'll find something glorious in that—just 
the thing for you—don’t forget me next. week— 
good-bye. Ill see you again in a day or two.” 

I shall not cast a gloom over my readers by 
dwelling upon my feelings. Surely, surely, there 
are sympathetic bosoms among them. To them I 
appeal. I said nothing. Few could have detect- 
ed anything violent or extraordinary in my man- 
ner, as I took the proofs from the end of the little 
old gentleman’s cane, and laid them calmly on 
the table. I did not write any more about “ vir. 
tue” that morning. It was out of the question. 
Indeed, my mind scarcely recovered from the 
shock for several days. so 

When my nerves are in any way irritated, I 
find a walk in the woods a soothing and agreeable 
sedative. Accordingly, the next afternoon, [| 
wound up the affairs of the day earlier than 
usual, and set out for a ramble through the groves 
and along the shore of Hoboken. I was soon on 
one of the abrupt acclivities, where, through the 
deep rich foliage of the intertwining branches, I 
overlooked the Hudson, the wide bay, and the 
superb, steepled city, stretching in a level line of 
magnificence upon the shining waters, softened 
with an overhanging canopy of thin haze. [ 
gazed at the picture, and contemplated the rival. 
ry of Nature with art, striving which could most 
delight. As my eye moved from ship to ship, 
from island to island, and from shore to shore— 
now reposing on the distant blue, then revelling 
in the nearer luxuriance of the forest green, I 
heard a step in the grass, and a little fel- 
low came up and asked me if I was the editor of 
the ——. I was about replying to him affirm- 
atively, when his words arrested my attention. 
“A little gentleman with a hat and cane,” he 
said, “had been inquiring for the editor, &., at 





the adjoining hotel, and had given him sixpence 





to run up into the woods and find him.” I rushed 
precipitately, as I thought, into the thickest re- 
cesses of the wood. The path, however, being 
very circuitous, I suddenly came into it, and 
nearly ran against a person whom it needed no 
second glance to recognise, although his back was 
luckily toward me. The hat, the breeches, the 
cane, were enough. If not, part of a red-covered 
pamphlet, sticking out of the coat-pocket, was 
“It must be number thirteen !” I exclaimed ; and 
as the little old gentleman was sauntering north, 
I shaped my course with all possible celerity in a 
southerly direction. 

In order to protect myself for the future, I took 
precautionary measures ; and in addition to hav- 
ing myself denied, I kept the window down, and 
made my egress and ingress through a door round 
the corner, as Peter told me he had several times 
seen the little old gentleman, with a package in 
his hand, standing opposite the one through 
which we usually entered, and looking at the 
office wistfully. 

By means of these arrangements, I succeeded 
in preserving my solitude inviolate, when, to my 
indignation, I received several letters from differ- 
ent parts of the country, written by my friends, 
and pressing upon me, at the solicitation of the 
little old gentleman, the propriety of giving the 
“Thespian Magazine” a good notice. I tore the 
letters, each one as I read them, into three pieces, 
and dropped them under the table. Business 
calling me, soon after, to Philadelphia, I stepped 
on board the steamboat, exhilarated with the idea 
that I was to have at least two or three weeks res- 
pite. I reached the place of my destination about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. It was lovely 
weather. The water spread out like unrippled 
glass, and the sky was painted with a thousand 
varying shadows of crimson and gold. The boat 
touched the shore, and while I was watching the 
change of a lovely cloud, I heard the splash of a 
heavy body plunged into the water. A sudden 
sensation ran along the crowd, which rushed from 
all quarters towards the spot; the ladies shrieked 
and turned away their heads; and I perceived 
that a man had fallen from the deck, and was 
struggling in the tide, with only one hand held 
convulsively above the surface. Being a prac- 
ticed swimmer, I hesitated not a moment, but 
flung off my hat and coat, and sprang to his res- 
cue. With some difficulty I-succeeded in bearing 
him to a boat and dragging him from the stream. 
I had no sooner done so, than, to my horror and 
astonishment, I found I had saved the little hard- 
faced old gentleman. His snuff-colored breeches 
were dripping before me—his broad-brimmed hat 
floated on the current—but his cane (thank Heav- 
en!) had sunk forever. He suffered no other 
ill consequences from the catastrophe, than some 
injury to his garments, and the loss of his cane. 
His gratitude for my exertions knew no bounds. 
Hle assured me of his conviction that the slight 
acquaintance previously existing between us, 
would now be ripened into intimacy, and informed 
me of his intention to lodge at the same hotel 
with me. He had come to Philadelphia to see 
about a plate for his sixteenth number, which 
was to surpass all its predecessors, and of which 
he would let me have an early copy, that I might 
notice it as it deserved. 


a 


WASHINGTON CITY—MRS, SOUTHWORTH. 


Purtapetrnta, September 30, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

My Dear Sir: Your beautiful city—our beau- 
tiful city of Washington, is much in fault to- 
wards those who cannot sit at her queenly feet 
forever. How she spoils every other place for us ! 

I have just been walking in Chestnut street, a 
twin in my fancy, until now, to the “goldenest” 
street I used to read of in the Arabian Nights when 
I was a baby-student on the banks of the Detroit. 
But this narrow avenue, those walls of dizzy alti- 
tude, those flashing colors, crowded ail together ; 
those majestic fronts, glorious with architectural 
symmetry,crushed between commonplace piles of 
red brick—they are half-wasted to my eye—very 
much—let me soar loftily for a simile—very much 
like graces of diction, and “ornaments of rhyme,” 
squandered amid the unreportable absurdities of 
a Congressjonal guerrilla. 

How my thoughts go back, regretfully, to the 
patrician exclusiveness of your fine edifices! The 
grand Capitol, sitting like a monarch on her own 
royal eminence—the Smithsonian, keeping her 
state like a noble abbess in her broad domain— 
the City Hall, the Patent Office, each at the 
head of her own fair avenue, and the elegant 
Presidential mansion, dwelling in gardens like 
the cherished daughter of a proud and loving 
nation. 

“ Comparisons ave odious,” and I must not for- 
get Philadelphia’s thousand admirable points; but 
as it is difficult to repress comparison in this par- 
ticular, while the strong contrast, unpardonable 
to her as to all great cities which 1 have seen, is 
forcing itself on my observation in the streets, I 
will “shut-to the door,” and lock myself up for 
an hour with other thoughts. 

Have you a chance nook in the Era for some 
of those stray thoughts? ‘They are not doves nor 
falcons ; but they will take up with any resting- 
place—from an eagle’s eyrie, perching on a cliff, to 
a whippoorwill’s leafy covert, nestled by the 
ground. Perhaps they are somewhat between 
geese and swans; in that case, they will glide 
gently enough, as on their own element, down the 
sometimes sparkling, sometimes turbid stream of 
weekly journal-reading. Shall I send some of 
them now-and-then to you? 

I cannot promise to be witty, philosophic, or 
poetical; but I will tell you what I see and what 
I think ; and if there should come in an occasional 
flash of poesie, like a meteor in a mist, or a tran- 
sient aura of such philosophy as my experiences 
have taught me, or a chance gleam of humor here 
and there, like dew drops on a dandelion, why, I 
suppose you will like it none the less. 

I am just breathing from the perusal of Mrs. 
Southworth’s wonderful book, “The Deserted 
Wife.” What a glorious dreamer she is, this fair 
concitoyenne of yours! Cool-headed and quick- 
thoughted as her own charming Brighty—unique 
in her eloquence of speech and fancy, in her un- 
fettered, true-hearted, and world-clasping charity, 
as her wild Hagar of the West reclaimed. My 
head grows dizzy, and my heart faint, thinking of 
the high genius and piquant originality of this 
woman, conversing with her various and perfectly 
sustained characters, looking through the diamond 
lenses of her clear vision at life, its purposes, its 
destiny. 

But is it true? Is affection, the sentiment, so 
much the bond-slave of casualties—so like the 
nursling of intuitive, unexpressed sympathy—as 
the estrangement of Hagar and Sophie, the baby- 
idol and the girl-worshipper, would make us des- 
pairingly believe? And is love, the passion, so 
cruelly orphaned in this world, so completely at 
the mercy of caprice, of circumstances, of erratic 
fancy and untutored impulse, as we would shud- 
deringly own—looking at the dark history of 
Hagar’s married sorrows? No! a thousand times 
no! The gentle bosoms which have pillowed our 
head in infant sleep, received, as a safe carcanet, 
our precious jewels of confidence, hope, tender- 
ness and sorrow, (thus it had been with Hagar 
and Sophie,) we do not grow estranged from 
them—we must understand them—they are ours! 
The key which unlocks their golden clasps, is it 
not safely garnered away in our own heart’s in- 
nermost chambers? Are we not sure of them 
forever? Just as we know that the blessed sun 
is shining all the while, though black clouds of 
anger or gray mists of distrust do sometimes over- 
shadow it—just as Hagar knew the glad, glad so- 
lution of her own life-problem when she wrote 
to Raymond—“ Your faith in me will save you, 
Raymond; will make you whole, will redeem you, 
will bring you back.” 

And love. It is not a mad chance; only a fear- 
ful infatuation; only a similarity of spiritual 
structure, coaxed, cheated by habitual intimacy 
into a fancied oneness of soul ; an illusion, to be 
dissolved by the transit of some new planet, dissi- 
pated by the total eclipse of death. 

I know not rightly what it may be ; but [ should 
say that it is the manifestation in time of our 
destiny for eternity, the recognition in human 
hearts of the volition of God, electing them for— 
giving them to—each other. 

“What God hath joined together” are the sol- 
emn and inspiring words of Scripture. Can any 
one seriously believe that they refer to the mere 
external ceremonial which is conventionally said 
to “ consecrate” the union of pure hearts? Oh! 
no, for it is Jove which sanctifies the marriage 
vows ; love, the “ inward spiritual grace,” which 
gives to the outward visible sign all its sacred- 
ness, dignity, and value. 

Thus ennobled, thus consecrated, marriage in- 
deed becomes a holy sacrament, awful in this life 
with mystery and the shadows that fall earthward 
from the lifted pinions of Hope; but for the life 
which is to come, “full of grace and truth.” 

But these are high themes for a lay-sister in 
the great cloister of life. Perhaps I have gone 
beyond “ my branch of the subject,” as the eldest 
Miss Spenlow would say. 





I would like to read a story from Mrs. South- 
worth’s pen, of a truly Christian hero—suffer- 
ing, striving, conquering, never “ overcome of evil, 
but overcoming evil with good ;” one indulgent 
towards others, and consistent with himself; who, 
if his heart happened to have been an arsenal of 
deadly steel, or a magazine of ready explosives, 
yet held the key in his own keeping—subject to 
orders from ahove—and who had traced over the 
iron doorway, in letters of silver, this writing— 
“ Holiness to the Lord !” 

Will you do it, sweet lady? Gifted woman, 
magnificent sybil that you are! Will you strike 
that troubadour’s harp of yours to the grand story 
of some Cid Campeador on the field of Christian 
war? ‘“Campeador” always—Campeador not 
through his own strength, but through his great 
faith, his warm love, and his soul-felt acknow- 
ledgment that these elements of conquest are not 
his own, but lent him, with usury, from Heaven! 

And, not with more admiration perhaps—for 
that may be impossible—but with more hopeful- 
ness. and higher joy, we will thank you for the 
noble task 

“ts: “ Determined, dared, and done;”’ 
and. grow better for the example, and stronger 
for the consvlation. 

I have visited Mrs. Southworth with so long a 
téte-d-téte, that time is only left for my parting 
courtesy to the Editor of the Eva, and my grate- 
ful adieus to those who have accompanied me 
with friendly patience until now. 

H. C. H. 


Respectfully, yours, 
LETTER T0 J. CLEMENS FROM A FACTORY 
OPERATIVE. 
Srarkx Mirus, Mancuester, N.H., 
February 12, 1850. 

Sir: The interrogatories contained in your 
famous letter, addressed to Z.S. Wallingford, of 
Dover, in this State, respecting the condition of 
the factory operatives at the North, or “slaves,” 
as you in the ardor of your gallant patriotism are 
pleased to call them, have been fully and fairly 
answered through the medium of the public jour- 
nals. That these several answers to your inter- 
rogatories contain something more to your pur- 
pose than unmeaning eulogies upon the moral 
and intellectual culture of our laborers is a fact, 
which we trust you will have the frankness to 
acknowledge. 

If, sir, you are not blinded by the influence of 
deep-rooted prejudice, or infatuated by the im- 
pulse of a morbid ambition, matured and brought 
into action by a misguided zeal in your efforts to 
bolster up and perpetuate the accursed system of 
Southern slavery, at the expense of all that is sa- 
cred and hallowed in the name of liberty, you 
cannot but discover that the legitimate tendency 
of your interrogatories and the answers resulting 
from them has been to render your position a pe- 
culiarly unfortunate one in the estimation of an 
enlightened public—a position which must be as 
mortifying to your constituents, as it is dishonor- 
able to yourself, as the representative of a free 
people in the higher branch of our National 
Legislature. 

Had the shafts of your bitter contumely been 
hurled at those of your own sex, in your igno- 
rance of their true condition, you might be led 
to suppose occupied the degrading position of 
“slaves,” there would have been for you some 
plausible excuse—some apparent ground of justi- 
fication for the extravagant and unqualified as- 
sertions involved in your invidious comparison of 
the condition of the factory operatives of the 
North with the “black slavery” of the South. 
But let me remind you, sir, of the fact, that of 
those “day laborers” to whom you allude as a 
class, as being subjected to a “horrid tyranny, 
compared with which the Southern slave is happy 
indeed,” seven-tenths of them are females—New 
England females—educated from early childhood 
in the school of liberty, and having learned the les- 
sons, and imbibed all the principles of a just 
equality, they acknowledged no man as a “task- 
master.” Possessing all the elements of a lauda- 
ble independence, they scorn the tyrant, and des- 
pise slavery in all its horrid and complicated 
forms, as being the “Upas of the moral world, 
under whose pestiferous shade all intel- 
lect languishes, and all virtue dies.”” You say, 
sir, you allude to the Northern laborers in a 
spirit of commiseration, and that you meant noth- 
ing harsh or unkind to them. We thank you 
kindly, sir, for this exercise of your generous 
sympathy, not your influence in alleviating our 
condition. Weare the arbiters of our own for- 
tunes; our time is our own, and what we acquire 
by honest industry we claim, and feel perfectly 
happy and contented in the sphere in which an 
all-wise and gracious Providence has called us to 
move and act. 

Rather let your commiseration be lavished on 
those poor, unfortunate, down-trodden beings 
which make up a part of your constituency, and 
who are now withering and groaning under the 
lash of cruel and relentless task-masters. If your 
commiseration for us has resulted in tears, let 
them flow in a channel broad and deep at the base 
of the altar of slavery, until they shall form a 
mighty cataract, effectually undermining the dis- 
graceful fabric reared in blood and tears, and 
baptized with the immolation of human victims. 
Were we, in fact, the poor, miserable, degraded 
beings which your deluded fancy has pictured us 
to be, and which your fervid imagination leads 
you to believe we are, we might well deserve your 
sympathy. If, sir, in point of native talent, edu- 
cation, moral virtue, integrity of purpose, refine- 
ment of sentiment, to say nothing of personal at- 
tractions, if in all that serves to constitute the 
sum total of female accomplishments, the female 
operative in New England will not bear a com- 
parison with your wives and daughters of the 
South and West, then most assuredly we have 
not yet been so fortunate as to behold a specimen 
of your first quality; yet, we have seen Southern 
ladies whose pretensions would lead us to believe 
that they were richly entitled to all the claims of 
superiority. 

For seven years in succession, I have been an 
operative in the Stark Mills Cloth Room. Dur- 
ing this period, three of my most intimate friends 
and companions, operatives in the mills, have, by 
a prudent husbandry of their time, and the im- 
provement of their leisure hours, acquired an ed- 
ucation competent to their becoming teachers in 
any of our high schools, and are now reaping the 
reward of our laudable efforts in the cultivation 
of their minds, in the capacity of governesses and 
teachers in private families in Southern cities. 

Nor would we have you regard these as solitary 
instances of self-educated females employed in 
our mills; hundreds go from our manufacturing 
villages yearly to the South and West, as teach- 
ers, and are encouraged so to do by Christians 
and philanthropists as being preéminent, not for 
their beauty alone, for this dwells only in the 
lustre of a well cultivated mind, but for their 
moral, religious, and scientific attainments. You 
will be ready, sir, I think, to admit that my ex- 
perience as an operative, in the department in 
which I am engaged, must, in a measure at least, 
qualify me to judge with some degree of correct- 
ness, as to the moral and physical condition of the 
operatives in our mills; and having become tho- 
roughly acquainted with factory life in all its 
various phases, you will allow me, in candor, to 
state, that, so far as I am qualified to judge, in 
point of general intelligence, and in all that per- 
tains to moral virtue and cheerfulness of dispo- 
sition as a class, they would not suffer in compari- 
son with any other class of men and women 
within the circumference of the world. And that 
I may be sustained in my assertions, you have 
only to visit our mills. Go into any or all of the 
different apartments of labor in the mills, and 
you will not only be greeted with bright eyes and 
smiling faces, but you will observe that neatness 
order, and the utmost circumspection prevail ; an 
my word for it, sir, your ears will not be pained 
with words of crimination and recrimination, nor 
with loud and boisterous faultfinding ; but on the 
contrary, you will find the utmost courtesy, mu- 
tual good feeling, and a scrupulous regard for 
each other’s interests, universally prevailing. 

Should you visit us, you will find us busily en- 
gaged in our usual avocations, nor do we wish to 
disguise the fact, that we are the “sons and 
daughters of toil,” nor do we, from the fact that 
we are such, require your sympathy. We have 
been educated from infancy in the habits of in- 
dustry, and thus we have learned to discover in 
honest labor, free labor, if you like the term bet- 
ter, a dignity which, in our view, makes even toil 
itself an intrinsic virtue. It may literally be said 
of us that “we earn our bread by the sweat of our 
brow,” but sir, this renders it not the less palata- 
ble. And, as you have pertinently asked the ques- 
tion, “what is the kind and quality of food we 
consume?” we answered simply that we did “ not 
live on bread alone,” and living in the enjoyment 
of excellent health, a good conscience, and a keen 
appetite, we leave you to draw your own inference 
in respect to the quantity we should be likely to 
consume. There are various sou too, from 
which we derive nutriment, for the mind as well 








as the body. We are constant in our attendance 





on public worship. Most of us are teachers or 
scholars in the Sabbath school. We also have 
access to extensive libraries, and enjoy the pleas- 
ure of listening weekly to popular lectures be- 
fore the lyceum, and in addition to many other 
sources of information, we take “the papers,” 
write for them occasionally, read political speech- 
es, and censure or applaud as we please, the efforts 
of our public servants in Congress, as their politi- 
cal principles do or do not comport with our ideas 
of right or wrong; and when stigmatized as 
slaves, we take an honest pride in hurling back 
the vile slander into the very face and eyes of the 
man who dares to utter it. My dear sir, you 
have undertaken an Herculean task, if you think 
to fasten on the Yankee girls the opprobious epi- 
thets of “slaves,” by any comparison which you 
can conjure up or dream of in your philosophy. 

I close with an invitation for you to visit us as 
time and circumstances may suit your convenience. 
We should be happy to see you. And should you 
come among us, as you behold us in the prosecu- 
tion of our honest labors, let the blush of shame 
mantle your cheeks, that in your ignorance of our 
true condition, in your place in the Senate Cham- 
ber of the United States, it was left fer you to 
apply to us the loathing and diegrace*n? epithets 
attached to slavery in any of its forms. 

Yours, &c., Nancy P. Heatey. 
Hon. J. Clemens, Alabama. 


FREEDOM TO POSTERITY. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Dear Sir: In looking over the speeches that 
have been delivered during the present session of 
Congress, | am happy to discover a professed dis- 
position on the part of all to “stand by the Con- 
stitution.” Perhaps there is no class of speakers, 
who have dwelled longer or piped louder upon 
this topic than the propagandists of slavery. By 
the term “ propagandists of slavery,” I mean the 
whole compromising host. To this classof speak- 
ers, I beg the leave of submitting through your 
crowded columns a few particulars. 

First: for what was the Constitution framed ? 
Verily, you say, go to the preamble, that is the 
exponent of those principles for the protection of 
which this “supreme law of the land” was or- 
dained and established. Well, in consulting said 
preamble, I am led by the exercise of my frail 
powers of reason to conclude that there are a 
number of clauses there which come in fearful 
conflict with the perpetuation, by compromise or 
otherwise, of the “ peculiar institution:” one only 
of which shall burden your attention at this time. 
Tis this: “‘ We, the people of the United States, 
in order to secure the blessings of tiverry to our- 
selves and “our posterity,” do ordain and estabMsh 
this Constitution for the United States of Ameri- 
ca.” This clause makes “all posterity” free; 
therefore all who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Constitution must give their “ posterity” free- 
dom. Now then it is a notorious fact, conceded 
by all, that many, very many of American slaves 
are mulattoes, not negroes. Whence came this 
white blood that courses through their veins? 
Answer this ye who would “stand by the Consti- 
tution,” ye who daily gaze upon their bleeding 
backs and sweating brows, ye who of atruth do 
know. Answer this, and blush for shame. 

It is said of old, “that a word to the wise is 
sufficient,” and at present, we pursue our theme 
no farther than to add the prayer, that, during 
the adjournment of Congress, the Secretary of 
State, accompanied with Senators and Represent- 
atives, will take his travels Southward, well sup- 
plied with “ preambles,” and find how many who 
now taste “unrequited toil” by virtue of that 
preamble, are freemen; and then in the second 
session of the Thirty-First Congress, show, he by 
his official influence, and they by their votes, that 
their respect for the Constitution is not all pro- 
fession, but that facts, Constitution, and con- 
science, can work a noble work. 





A. S. Hat. 

New Lyme, Ohio, Sept. 23, 1850. 

Sparta, Ranvotpu Co.,, Iii, Sept. 2, 1850, 
T'o the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir :—Although this section of country 
is but little known, and consequently attracts but 
little attention abroad, yet it is somewhat import- 
ant in an anti-slavery point of view, being the 
most southern part of the State where there is 
any anti-slavery organization, or, indeed, any 
anti-slavery feeling in that respect, almost like an 
Oasis in the desert. It was partially settled near 
thirty years ago by emigrants mostly of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian, and Reformed 
Presbyterian denominations from Newbery, Fair- 
field, and Chester districts, South Carolina, who 
fled from the prison-house of Southern bondage 
to escape the evils of slavery. This population 
has been augmented from time to time by acces- 
sions from New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and a few from some of the other 
States, and of late years a very respectable and 
steadily increasing emigration from Scotland. 
True to the old proverb, “ birds of a feather flock 
together.” A large majority are sti!l anti-slavery, 
the free-soilers polling double the number of votes 
of all others in this precinct. For intelligence, 
morality, and religion, this vicinity will compare 
favorably with any portion of the country East or 
West. Within a circle of twelve or fourteen 
miles each way from this place there are no less 
than sixteen churches, one or two in progress of 
erection, mostly large, valuable brick edifices, 
the most of them belonging to the different Pres- 
byterian denominations, with some to Methodists 
and Baptists. 

By a statement in the rule of three, your 
readers will be able to tell, or at least to come 
near enough to the number of school-houses in 
the same bounds, as | believe they will generally 
be found to bein proportion to each other. South- 
ern Illinois is sometimes called Egypt, the name, 
as we are told by some, originating in the fact of 
the far-famed American bottom being so produc- 
tive of corn, and for many years furnishing the 
more northern parts of the State, in times of 
scarcity, with that very necessary article—by 
others, originating from the intellectual darkness 
and rather benighted state of the inhabitants. 
We have no objection to the name, from whatever 
it may have arisen; but you will recollect, there 
was a Goshen in Egypt, and we would suggest 
whether this be not the place. Sparta is in the 
Northeastern part of the country, forty-five 
miles from St. Louis, and sixteen miles from 
Chester, on the Mississippi, to which a turnpike 
road is contemplated, is surrounded by a fertile 
and flourishing country, many good farms with 
substantial and comfortable houses and barns, a 
goodly number of fine orchards; some of the finest 
peaches in the United States are raised in this 
vicinity. Two newspapers are published here, 
one free soil, the Sparta Freeman, edited and pub- 
lished by J. N. Coleman, is ably and tastefully 
conducted, and is exercising a healthful influence 
on the literary, moral, and anti-slavery sentiments 
of the community. A large number of newspa- 
pers and periodicals from a distance are taken 
here—among newspapers The National Eva and 
Saturday Visiter come in for a large share. 

The village, by the census just taken, numbers 
475 inhabitants, has six stores, two apothecaries, 
and no groceries. There is more business done 
here than in any place of its size I have ever been 
acquainted with East or West. There are a con- 
siderable number of mechanics, of which, how- 
ever, there is great lack in most branches. There 
are two churches in the place, one A. R. Presby- 
terian, and one Methodist, with others at no in- 
convenient distance; a steam saw and flouring 
mill, and an additional one projected to be of 
large capacity. 

An excellent steam-power-loom woollen factory 
has gone into operation this season. Persons 
from Steubenville and Dayton, Ohio, who have 
visited this place, consider it a good location for 
manufacturing, from the abundance and cheap- 
ness of coal, which is supplied at present from 
pits a mile and a half distant. They are some 
twenty-five feet deep, the coal seven feet in thick- 
ness; it is raised to the surface by horse power, 
and is of excellent quality. Some of the best 
judges are of opinion that, taking into considera- 
tion the cost of dams, the loss of time by freezing, 
by high and low water, that where fuel is so cheap 
as here, that steam is, on the whole, a more profit- 
able power than water. The cheapness of provi- 
sions, the low price of wood, and the opportunity 
which the surrounding country presents for dis- 
posing of goods of the heavier kinds, it is thought 
will be favorable to this place as a manufacturing 
point. The health is as good here as in most 
parts of the West. The use of bituminous coal 
is thought by medical men to be in some measure 
an antidote to fevers and other diseases to which 
portions of the West are subject. Last winter, 
some 500,000 lbs. of pork, worth $2 per 100 Ibs, 
were salted here, and 12,000 gallons of castor oil, 
made, worth $1.50 per gallon. The castor bean 
is more extensiveiy raised in this vicinity than 
in any other part of the country ; it is easy of 
production, not more difficult than corn, and is 
cultivated much after the same manner. It gen- 
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; hels per acre, present price 
= ae pu ty The beans J ote in bolls 
pens stalk, which rises from the main stem 
of the plant. The plant itself grows from — 
to six feet high, with numerous branches; t = 
pods, as they are called, when ripe, are pot 
and laid on yards. The sun dries the bolls, whic 
causes them to open, and the beans, im — 
parlance, to pop out, sometimes flying severa 
feet. The field requires to be gone over twice a 
week, and the ripe pods cut off ; they ripen suc- 
cessively from near the ground to the top of the 
branches; the beans are cleaned from the hulls 
in a common fan mill, when they are ready for 
market. ‘T’'o obtain the oil from the beans, they 
are heated in large sheet iron pans, and the oil 
pressed out by screw, or hydraulic presses ; it 18 
clarified by boiling; after which it is barrelled, 
is then fit for use. 
oe can be shipped from this place almost 
all days of the year. The Mississippi is scarcely 
ever closed below this, which enables us to reach 
the Eastern, and, if desired, the foreign markets, 
at atime when the more northern parts of the 
country are locked up by winter. All the diffi- 
culties of the settlement of a new country have 
been surmounted. Mills, schools, and churches, 
are abundant; and yet many of our people are 
anxious to remove farther West—in some, the 
spirit of enterprise, in others, the longing for 
some never likely to be obtained good. The oft- 
referred-to happiness of life in a new country in 
early times, so eloquently depicted by the first 
settlers, and the spirit of adventure so character- 
istic of the Western people, tends to unsettle 
numbers of them—the Rocky mountains are to 
the west, California and Oregon, with their gold- 
en hopes, are beyond, and we are on the shores of 
the Mississippi instead of the Pacific. Once de- 
termined on emigrating, there is no stop; bent on 
going, at all risks, they dispose of their farms or 
other property, in many instances for one-half or 
one-third of its value; in some cases leave their 
property to be disposed of by theiragents at some 
future day, and start on a wilderness journey of 
2,000 miles, with a recklessness truly 0 
ful. , 





THE NATIONAL ERA. 
WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 17, 1850. 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

As the year is beginning to draw to a close, we 
shall soon commence the work of sending out cir- 
culars and renewing subscribers. We now merely 
call their attention to it, so that they may be pre- 
pared. We hope every one of our friends has 
come to the resolution that there must be no fall- 
ing off, but, on the contrary, an increase of our 
list. 


——»——— 


FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


The last number of the first volume of the 
Friend of Youth was issued on the first of this 
month. The first number of the second volume 
will appear in the beginning of November. We 
hope the five thousand subscribers who have been 
reading it the past year, will promptly renew, 
They will recollect that, according to its terms, 
payment in advance is the invariable rule; so that 
the second volume of the paper will be sent only to 
those who shall order it. 

Renewal ought to be made before the issue of 
the next number, so that the publisher may know 
how large an edition to get out. No time should 
be lost. 

We solicit attention to the following prospectus, 
and hope our editorial friends will take such no- 
tice of it as they may think proper: 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. Ii, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 


P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 


<j 


GRAHAM'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


We call attention to the advertisement of Gra- 
ham’s Monthly for 1851. He presents a great 
programme. We see that he has secured the ser- 
vices of James, the famous novelist. We must be 
ungracious enough to correct a misconception that 
may arise from the announcement of Grace 
Greenwoop as one of his regular contributors, 
We have the pleasure of announcing that we have 
secured her exclusively for the National Era, in 
1851—with an arrangement, suggested by our- 
selv¢s, that she should be at liberty to furnish 
Graham’s Magazine with an occasional article. 


The editor of that popular Monthly, amidst such 
a profusion of contributors, will not complain at 


this arrangement. 


Ratuer Funny.—The veteran editor of the 
Union describes himself as 

“Undergoing privations which few could endure; 
setting up, for instance, for 11 consecutive nights, 
until three or four o'clock every morning, and rising 
next morning at eight, and then, after an interval 
of three nights, burning the midnight taper till day- 
break for two other nights. No one could endure 
these physical sacrifices, except one who had been 
accustomed to the most arduous labor for forty-six 
years.” 

The veteran writer (says the NV. Y. Post, com- 
menting upon this,) “ certainly keeps very unusual 
hours for a man of his age with a family ; but we 
do not see the propriety of his complaints of a 
want of sleep. A man who retires between three 
and four o’clock of one morning, and sleeps until 
the following morning at eight, twenty-eight con- 
secutive hours, ought to get rest enough, if his 
conscience gives him any thing like a fair 
chance.” 

This cannot be beaten. 


Humbucerp !—Some of the editors of the South 
forgetful of the fondness of their Northern breth- 
ren for innocent humbug, are publishing the fol- 
lowing, from the New York Mirror, as all true: 

“An Evg-opener.—W e wish to call the attention 
of the National Whigs to the political programme 
of the Abolitionists of this State, as marked out 
by Seward, Greeley, & Co. It is briefly this: 
Seward and John Van Buren have had an inter- 
view, and come to an understanding. They are 

to unite the Abolition sections of their respective 
parties, and make a grand rally in support of the 
Syracuse ticket. Seward and the “Prince” are to 
stump the State immediately, and harangue the 
people on the “nigger question” in general, and 
the fugitive-slave law in particular. They thus 
count on an excitement that will insure success at 
the coming election, and found a Buffalo platform 
for 1852, when the slavery question is a gain to 
be made the grand issue, under the following free- 
soil banner: 

For President—Tuomas H. Benton, 

For Vice President—W 114m H. Sewarp. 

For United States Senator—Joun Van Buren.” 


Hon. Tuomas Butter Kine has received the 
appointment of Collector at the port of San Fran. 
cisco. Mr. King is one of the liberal men of the 
South, and we have no doubt his appointment is 
@ good one. 


al 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


An anonymous correspondent in Washington 
wishes to know whether that great, wise, and 
good man, General Washington, sanctioned or 
approved of “African Slavery ?” 

General Washington was so unfortunate as to 
be educated in the antiquated opinion that Sla- 
very was an evil. Ile announced his earnest de- 
sire for its removal; said there was but one 
proper way for its abolition—that was /y law ; 
and that so far as his vote could secure this, it 
should not be wanting. By will, too, he left his 
slaves free; showing, strangely enough, that he 
thought Freedom preferable to Slavery. But we 
must not judge him harshly. His excuse for 
such notions and conduct is to be found in the 
general ignorance of our forefathers respecting 
the true nature and destiny of man. The mod- 
ern philosophy of the South, in discovering the 
adaptation of human nature to Slavery, demon- 
strated that Washington, Jefferson, and their 
compatriots, committed an egregious blunder in 
supposing that Liberty was the best condition of 
man. 

Our correspondent also inquires whether “a 
slave was ever known to starve to death for want 
of something to eat, to go to the poor-house, or 
to commit suicide?” We do not suppose that 
slaves, any more than horses, are apt to be 
starved to death in the South. As for going to 
the “ poor-house,” there is no necessity for that. 
Slavery is one vast system of pauperism. It re- 
duces all its subjects to absolute poverty, makes 
provision for their bare maintenance out of their 
own earnings, and appropriates the remainder of 
these to the support, comfort, and luxury of those 
who work them. Finally, if our anonymous 
friend be a reader of the newspapers, he must 
know that suicide among slaves is not infrequent. 


CIRCULAR OF MR. BAYLY OF VIRGINIA TO 
HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


Mr. Bayly of Virginia having deemed it neces- 
sary to explain and justify to his constituents his 
vote in favor of the bill for the settlement of the 
Texan Boundary and the establishment of Ter- 
ritorial Government in New Mexico, his views 
of the nature and consequences of that measure 
become of some importance. 

Our objections to the bill were, not that it re- 
cognised the validity of the Texan claim to New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande, or that it over- 
ruled the laws of Mexico prohibiting slavery : it 
did neither: but, we objected to it because it 
yielded to Texas a portion of territory to which 
she had no title, proposed to give her ten million 
dollars to secure her submission to an act of Con- 
gress, and did not provide by positive law against 
the illegal extension of slavery. 

This much by way of explanation before we" 
proceed to examine the views taken by Mr 
Bayly. 

To the objection raised by some of his friends 
that the bill converts slave territory into free soil, 
Mr. Bayly replies— 

“ This assumes two propositions absolutely ir- 
reconcilable with each other; yet both of them 
must be established before the truth of the asser- 
tion can be sustained. It assumes that the terri- 
tory transferred is Texan territory, and that the 
Constitution and laws of Texas do not extend to 
it. If it be Texan territory in which slavery ex- 
ists, so it will continue to exist after the transfer ; 
for the act establishing a Territorial Government 
does not change ita character. If it be not Tex- 
an territory, then its character also remains un- 
changed, and slave territory is not converted into 
free soil.” 

If New Mexico be free territory, if the local 
law prohibiting slavery be still in force there, 
then, suppose that “the territory transferred” 
had belonged to Texas, it is clear that the mo- 
ment it is recognised as a part of New Mexico, it 
comes under the operation of her law excluding 
slavery, and becomes “free territory.” If it were 
not Texan territory, of course its character re- 
maius unchanged—that is, it continues free ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Bayly proceeds— 

“But it is said that slavery is prohibited in 
New Mexico by Mexican law. How can that be, 
if, as is contended, all of it east of the Rio Grande, 
which contains nearly the whole of her popula- 
tion, be Texan territory? But suppose those 
who deny the title of Texas, and maintain that 
all the territory within the limits of New Mexico 
is Mexican territory, are right ; still I deny that 
there will be any Mexican law in force in that 
territory which will prohibit slavery. 1 am not 
going into the question which has been so ably 
discussed, whether the Mexican laws prohibiting 
slavery were abrogated or not by the conquest 
and treaty. It was the opinion of the South that 
they were abrogated; and our support of the 
Clayton compromise was based upon it. Be that, 
however, as it may, it is clear beyond cavil or 
doubt that the Territorial bilis abrogate all Mex- 
ican laws and substitute others. The civil law is 
the law of Mexico. The Territorial bills recog- 
nise the existence of the common law. The sec- 
tion relative to the jurisdiction of the courts de- 
clares that “the supreme and district courts re- 
spectively shall possess chancery and common law 
jurisdiction” To administer Mexican law? 
Certainly not; but the common law and the 
chancery law derived from England. It may be 
said that African slavery cannot exist under that 
law. IT know there is an obiter dictum of Lord 
Mansfield to that effect. It is but a dictum; for 
the case of Sommersett turned upon the want of a 
remedy. Both Lord Talbot and Lord Hard- 
wicke decided otherwise ; and so has that great 
jurist, Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord Sto- 
well, as late as 1827, in the celebrated case of the 
slave Grace. Besides, we all know that slavery 
was introduced into the British colonies of Amer- 
ica in the absence of a statute, and solely under 
the protection of the common law.” 


We must recollect that the purpose of Mr. 
Bayly is to reconcile his constituents to his vote, 
and, incidentally, to secure vantage ground for 
the South, should the attempt to maintain the le- 
gality of slavery be hereafter made in the Terri- 
tory. We need not therefore be surprised at the 
boldness of his assertions, or the looseness of his 
logic. 

His statement that it was the opinion of the 
South that the local laws of the territories were 
abrogated by conquest and treaty, is not correct. 
Only a part of the South assumed this untenable 
position. Many of its distinguished statesmen 
and jurists concurred with all those of the North, 
in the opposite opinion, which was also maintained 
by the Administration of General Taylor. 

Nor is it “clear beyond doubt or cavil” that 
the Territorial bills abrogate all Mexican laws 
and substitute others. The assertion is reckless 
and inexcusable, for Mr. Bayly knows that, not a 
jurist from the free States assented to any such 
dogma, while Mr. Clay, Mr. Benton, and others 
from the slave States emphatically repudiated it. 
The bills were deliberately drawn up in such 
language as, in the event of their passage, care- 
fully to exclude any implication which could fa- 
vor the idea that the Mexican laws would be abol- 
ished. 

The reasoning by which Mr. Bayly attempts 
to sustain his position is strangely inconclusive. 
The civil law, he says, is the law of Mexico; but 
the Territorial bills recognise the existence of 
the common law; therefore the laws of Mexico 
are abolished in the Territories. 

The conclusion is not sustained by the pre- 
mises. The civil law was but a part of the law 
of Mexico, and it certainly did not include the 
law abolishing slavery, for that was a statute 
passed by the Congress of Mexico. Admit, then, 
that the Territorial bills established the common 
law, and that this set aside the civil law, it does 
not follow that all the local laws, or that the stat- 
ute abolishing slavery, was thereby abrogated. 
But, there is nothing in the language of the sec- 
tion, which Mr. Bayly quotes, to show that the 
Territorial bills overruled even the civil law. It 
provides that “the supreme and district courts 
respectively shall possess chancery and common 
law jurisdiction,” but this they may do, and yet 
much of the civil law may continue in force, with- 
out conflict with such jurisdiction. The civil 
law prevailed in Louisiana when it became a part 
of this country, and it continued to be the law of 
the Territory so far as it did not conflict with so 
much of the commom law as was expressly 8¢- 








cured to the inhabitants of the Territory, 


hrough the Government established for them by 
Congress. 

The law abolishing slavery in New Mexico was 
not, we repeat, a part of the civil law—it was an 
act passed by the Mexican Congress. ‘ty it sla- 
very ceased to be in New Mexico. It wasathing 
done, and no mere change of sovereignty could 
undo it, and reduce the emancipated again to 
bondage. Suppose the common law to be estab- 
lished in the Territory, as Mr. Bayly assumes, 
and that it has overruled the civil law, this does 
not touch the point he seeks to maintain—to wit, 
that the law abolishing slavery isabrogated. For, 
while some have contended that slavery was not 
repugnant to the common law, no one has been 
mad enough to assume that of itself it establishes 
slavery, or that a law abolishing the institution 
is repugnant to it. And yet one or the other of 
these two positions must be proved, before Mr- 
Bayly can establish his point—that the introduc- 
tion of the common law is the abolition of the 
law against slavery. 

We maintain on the contrary that the simple 
recognition of the common law, is a complete ex- 
clusion of slavery, where no positive law sustains 
it. Mr. Bayly, in relation to this doctrine, says : 
“[ know that there is an obiter dictum of Lord 
Mansfield to that effect. It is but a dictum, for 
the case of Sommersett turned upon the want of a 
remedy. Both Lord Talbot and Lord Hardwicke 
decided otherwise ; and so has that great jurist, 
Sir Willam Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, as 
late as 1827, in the case of the slave Grace. Be- 
sides, we all know that slavery was introduced 
into the British colonies of America, in the ab- 
sence of a statute, and solely under the protection 
of the common law.” 

Here is a tissue of most astounding assertions, 
not one of which will bear the test of examina- 
tion. ‘The decisions of Lord Hardwicke and Lord 
Talbot were anterior to that of Lord Mansfield, 
and did not touch directly the question whether 
slavery was in accordance with the common law. 
The opinion of Lord Mansfield was not an 
& obiter dictum,” but a direct decision of this very 
question ; for the case of Sommersett did not turn 
“ upon the want of a remedy,” but on the relation 
of slavery tolaw. Sommersett was brought before 
the Chief Justice on a writ of habeas corpus. 
The return set forth that he was a slave, kept in 
confinement with the view of being sold abroad. 

“The only question before us,” said the Chief 
Justice, “is, whether the cause on the return is 
sufficient. If it is, the negro must be remanded ; 
if it is not, he must be discharged. Accordingly, 
the return states that the slave departed and re- 
fused to serve—whereupon he was kept to be 
sold abroad. 

“So high an act of dominion must be recognised 
by the laws of the country where it is used. The 
power of a master over his slave has been.differ- 
ent in different countries. The state of slavery 
is of such a nature that it is incapable of being 
introduced on any reasons, moral or political, but 
only by positive law, which preserves its force 
long after the reasons, occasion, and time itself, 
from whence it is created, are erased from memory. 
It is so odious that nothing can be supposed to 
support it but positive law. Whatever incon- 
venience, therefore, may follow from this deci- 
sion, I cannot say the case is allowed or ap- 
proved by the laws of England; and therefore 
the black must be discharged.” 


The slave was discharged, because there was no 
positive statute, authorizing the high act of do- 
minion under which he was attempted to be held, 
and because the laws of England did not allow or 
approve of it—that is, of slavery. That decision, 
not “ obiter dictum,” has been the law of England 
from the hour it was made; nor is it true that 
Lord Stowell ever “ decided otherwise.” 

The decision in the case of the slave, Grace, it 
is well known, turned upon the question of the 
legality of slavery in the Colonies. Lord Stowell 
expressly recognised the decision of Lord Mans- 
field, but regarded it as confined to England; he 
did not controvert the position that the laws of 
England, or the common law, disallowed slavery; 
but he insisted that by repeated statutes of the 
realm, the institution had been recognised, estab- 
lished, and protected in the Colonies. In no par- 
ticular did his decision conflict with that of Lord 
Mansfield, that Slavery can exist only by positive 
law. 

As to the last assertion of Mr. Bayly, it is partly 
true, partly untrue. Slaves were firMintroduced 
into the Colonies, in the absence of a statute, but 
not “under the protection of common law.” This 
would soon have put an end to the robber-traffic, 
had it not been for the statutes which were speed- 
ily enacted, authorizing and encouraging the 
slave trade, legalizing the introduction of slaves 
into the Colonies, and making provision for their 
sale and transfer as property. Slavery in the 
Colonies had its origin in robbery, and positive 
law was found necessary to establish it. 

The common law of England never allowed 
African Slavery; and, if it’ be introduced, accord- 
ing to the assumption of Mr. Bayly, into the 
Territories of New Mexico and Utah, it must 
confirm, it cannot abrogate, the local laws abolish- 
ing slavery in those Territories. 

The honorable member affects to find in the 
Fugitive bill a recognition of Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. He says: 

“ Besides this, the act providing for the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves throughout contemplates 
the escape of slaves from our Territories. It 
enacts: “ That when any person held to service 
or labor in any State or Territory, or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall escape,” &c. Slavery is 
prohibited in Minnesota and Oregon ; and if it is 
also prohibited in Utah and New Mexico, our 


only other Territories, then there is no subject to 
which a part of that law can refer.” 

We had occasion last week to show that this 
construction of the sct was untenable. Because 
Congress, in its tender care over the interests of 
Slavery, chooses to provide for the recapture of 
slaves, should they escape from any State, it does 
not follow that there are slaves in a free State; 
nor can the existence of Slavery in free Territory 
be inferred from the provision for the recapture 
of slaves who may escape from “any Territory.” 
The language of the provision only proves the 
superfluous zeal of the Northern allies of the 
slaveholder, and that they were willing to contem- 
plate as possible the conversion of free into slave 
soil, or the future acquisition of slave territory- 

Not content with legalizing Slavery in the 
Territories, Mr. Bayly assumes that the Terri- 
torial Legislatures are restrained from abolish- 
ing it. Listen: 

“The New Mexican bill not only recognises 
the legality of slavery within the Territory, but 
it contains clauses which will restrain the Terri- 
torial Legislature from abolishing it. They are 
in the one declaring that the question is to be 
decided by the people when they form a State 
Constitution, and of course not before; and in 
the other in these words: ‘No citizen of the 
United States shall b> deprived of his life, lib- 
erty, or property in said Territory, except by the 
judgment of his peers and the laws of the land, ” 


The bill, as originally reported in the Senate, 
prohibited the Territorial Legislature from pass- 
ing any law respecting Slavery. It was then 
amended so as to prohibit the Legislature from 
passing any law establishing or abolishing Sla- 
very. Finally, the entire provision on this point 
was stricken out, expressly at the instance and 
to meet the views of the Cass Democrats who 
wished to vote for the bill, and whose doctrine 
was that the people of a Territory have the right 
to legislate for themselves on the subject. In the 
face of this, Mr. Bayly has the hardihood to con- 
tend that the Territorial Legislature is restrained 
from abolishing Slavery, should it by any means 
obtain foothold there. And on what ground? 
Because he says the bill contains a clause provid- 
ing that the question is to be decided by the Peo- 
ple when they come to form a State Constitution ; 
and another provision, that no citizen shall be 
deprived of his life, liberty, or property, except 
by the judgment of his peers and the laws of the 
land. The last named provision, so far as it re- 
lates to property, of course applies only to what 
is property in the Territories. Before the provision 
can be held to apply to slaves, they must be de- 
cided to be property under the laws of the Ter- 
ritory. 

As to the other provision, in which he pretends 
to find a restriction on the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, it is misquoted. The clause referred to 
provides that “when admitted as a State, the said 
Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be re- 
ceived into the Union, mith or without Slavery, as 





their Constitution may prescribe at the time of their 
admission.” 

Clearly there is nothing in this to restrain the 
Territorial Legislature from prohibiting Slavery. 
It might do so, but its action could impose no ob- 
ligation on the Convention called to form a State 
Constitution, although doubtless it would help it 
to a right decision. 

The views of Mr. Bayly will meet with no favor 
at the North, and his reasoning will be consid- 
ered futile; but it is well to know that he and 
the large body of slaveholders with whom he acts, 
claim a victory in the passage of the Territorial 
bills without the Proviso, assuming tbat they 
have legalized slavery in New Mexico and Utah. 
The question is not, therefore, settled. It is 
transferred temporarily from Congress to the 
Federal Executive and the Courts established by 
it in the Territories. ‘That the slaveholders will 
attempt to act upon the theory advocated by Mr, 
Bayly, we have little doubt. Believing, or as- 
suming to believe, that Slavery is legalized in 
Utah and New Mexico, they will undertake 
to exercise its prerogative there ; and unless a 
vigilant and an energetic Public Sentiment in 
the Free States infuse vitality into the Federal 
Executive, and the Federal Courts and officers 
in the Territories, they will be likely to execute 
their purpose. 


-> 


For the National Era. 


WATCHING. 


BY MISS PHBE CAREY. 


Where the blossoms cunningly 
Weave their soft embroidery, 
Tapestry, most fair and meet, 
Spreading o’er my pleasant seat— 
O, my lover, lost and dear, 

I am come to meet thee here. 

Ever since sweet eyes of thine, 
Dark’ning, failing, answered mine— 
Since my clinging kisses fed 

On the white lips of the dead— 

O, my friend, my lover yet, 

Nightly have our spirits met. 

I can see the eve-star’s blaze 
Falling through the western haze, 
Parting evening’s snowy mist, 

From the walls of amethyst— 

O, my lover, O, my friend, 
Wherefore dost thou not descend ¢ 
Walking on the hills of flowers 
Thou hast counted not the hours, 

I, with but one hope all day, 

Saw them passing wearily— 

True to thee in life and death, 

Thou the first hast broken faith. 
Living lip hath met not mine 

Since it clung in death to thine, 
Never since thine own was stilled 
Mortal tongue my heart hath thrilled— 
Yaithless unto thee in naught, 
Never swerving, e’en in thought. 
Only mused | yesterday 

Of a kind face far away— 

One, should this sweet commune end, 
That would fain be brother, friend— 
One who might have been my guide 
Hadst thou never lived and died. 


This could never break the spell 

Which has bound our hearts so well, 
False it was not, was not sin, 

That I thought what might have been— 
, my lover, O, mine own, 

Wherefore do I wait alone ? 


—— 


A PRETEXT. 


“ The National Eva and other Abolition papers, 
use as @ pretext for their opposing the Fugitive 
Slave lav, the fact that the slave is denied the 
right of jury trial in the State where he may be 
apprehenied; but they forget to mention that 
he can hive a fair trial in the State from which 
he absconded. When a criminal escapes from 
one Stateto another, the requisition of the Gov- 
ernor of the State from which he absconded, 
brings him back for trial, and there is no com- 
plaint of hardship. But if a slave escape, it is 
insisted that he shall not be returned to his owner 
until after having been pronounced a fugitive by 
a jury in the State to which he has fled. It is well 
known, that to grant atrial as required by the 
Abolitionists, would be equivalent to nullifying 
the act of Congress. No owner would ever re- 
cover his property.”— Baltimore Clipper. 


In reference to the supposed analogy between 
the return of an alleged slave and that of an al- 
leged criminal, Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts 
pertinently remarked that crime should be tried 
in the place where it is committed, but the title 
to property in the place where it is contested. 
The offender against the laws of one State, re- 
turned by another, is, in the first place, sure of 
a trial, which shall result in a decision one way 
or the other; and in the second place, as sure 
of as fair a trial in the State from which he 
fled as in that to which he fled. The testimony 
of his guilt or innocence is more readily accessi- 
ble in the place where the offence is alleged to 
have been committed. Besides, no State has a 
right to try a man for an offence against the laws 
of another. Therefore, the fugitive criminal is 
properly delivered up to the State against which 
he has offended. 

But, when a person in a free State is claimed 
as a fugitive slave, suppose he assert his title to 
freedom. The presumption in a free State is, that 
every person within its limfts is free, and the 
State is bound to extend its protection to every 
person under its sovereignty. This conflict of 
claims is therefore a proper subject for legal 
investigation according to the ordinary forms of 
law, wherever it is raised. The claimant may 
urge that the alleged fugitive can have a fair 
trial in the State to which he would carry him; 
the person claimed may reply that the claim- 
ant may have a fair hearing in the State where 
he makes his claim But the claimant may be 
subjected by this course to injurious delay and 
expense! and might not the claimed, by an oppo- 
site course, be also subjected to injurious delay 
and expense? If difficult for one to produce the 
necessary proof of claim before a jury in the State 
where the arrest is made, it may be just as diffi- 
cult for the other to produce the necessary proof 
of title to freedom before a jury in the State to 
which he may be conveyed. It is far easier to 
institute a claim to the services of an alleged fu- 
gitive, and carry it through, than to bring suit 
for freedom, and succeed. The claimant gener- 
ally has means and friends, and the law as admin- 
istered in this country favors him. The person 
claimed is generally without means, without effi- 
cient friends, and the law does not favor him, 
We know something by experience of the diffi- 
culty of reinstating a freeman, once subjected to 
bondage, in the possession of his rights. For 
one year, we have been laboring to recover by 
suit before a Maryland court the freedom of three 
persons, fraudulently deprived of their lib- 
erties, It has cost us much time, anxiety, and 
money, anJ up to this moment, we have not suc- 
ceeded in procuring a decision, though we trust 
we shall do so ere long. Without the interven- 
tion of some active friend, the freeman of the 
North, surrendered as a slave to the South, would 
searcely be able to bring his title before a legal 
tribunal. He is ignorant—knows nothing of 
legal process—is probably sent to a plantation 
where he seldom sees the face of a white man— 
and his master’s interest is in the way of the as- 
sertion of his title. And yet, we are told that 
“he can have a fair trial.” Aye—had he money 
to pay counsel, and friends to stimulate their ef- 
forts and hunt up evidence, so that his case could 
once be got fairly before a Court, we have little 
doubt then that the trial would be a fair one. It 
is easy enough for the claimant to act. If his 
claim be valid, the evidence will cost him nothing , 
and nobody can prevent or delay his obtaining 
it; he can have a warrant issued, an arrest made, 
and trial ordered just whenever it may suit him. 
And as for the pretence that, if his claim be sub- 
mitted toa jury in a free State, he could never 
rescue the fugitive, it is groundless. It is a fact 
that, men sit on juries and render against a pris- 
onera verdict of murder, though they believe capi- 
tal punishment is wrong. They assert that thisis 
entirely consistent, as it is their business alone to 
determine the facts—for the penalty they are not 
responsible. This kind of ethics does not com- 
mend itself to our judgment or conscience, but it 
is a prevalent belief that men on a jury may con- 
sistently render a verdict, as to the nature of an 





offence, though they may condemn the penalty 
which the law affixes to it. 

So, there are plenty of citizens of the North 
who would give an impartial hearing to the claim 
of a slaveholder, and, if the evidence satisfied 
them that the alleged fugitive was one within the 
meaning of the Constitution and the Law, render 
a verdict accordingly, holding themselves guilt- 
less of the provision under which he is carried 
back into slavery. We state a fact, and so long 
as such an opinion shall be prevalent, we repeat, 
the slaveholder would be just as certain of a fair 
trial of his claim before a jury in a free State, as 
a freeman unjustly held in bondage would be of 
his title to freedom before a jury in a slave State. 

As it is, every arrest of a fugitive will create 
deep excitement ; every act of delivery will deep- 
en the hostility of the North against Slavery. 
Its citizens will learn to associate it with every- 
thing that is hateful—with the suppression of the 
freedom of speech and the press—with the abridg- 
ment of the right of petition—with the abroga- 
tion of the jury trial, the habeas corpus, of the 
right of appeal, of the responsibility of judges— 
with the overthrow of every bulwark of State 
Sovereignty and Personal Rights. 


ELECTION IN OnI0 - POLITICAL SPECULA- 
TION. 


The result of the election in Ohio is not un- 
favorable to the cause of Free Soil. Eben New- 
ton, from the,19th district, and L. D. Campbell, 
from the 2d, both Free-Soil Whigs, are elected. 
Samuel Galloway, Free-Soil Whig, came very 
near beating Sweetser in the 10th district. J. 
R. Giddings of course is reélected. N.S. Town- 
send, the candidate of the Old Line and Free 
Democracy of the 21st district, one of the earliest 
Abolitionists of Ohio, and a man of great firm- 
ness and efficiency, is elected. Mr. Cable, Demo- 
crat, whose course on the Slavery Question dur- 
ing the last session was entirely unexcepticnable to 
the friends of freedom, is reélected. Mr Carter, 
who recorded his vote in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso, against the Texan Boundary dill, and 
the “Fugacious Slave bill,” is also returned. 
The delegation for the next Congress, on all 
questions of Human Rights, has a better aspect 
than the present delegation from Ohio. 

The Whigs have made such gains in the State 
as insures their ascendency in the Legisature, or 
secures the balance of power to the Free-Soilers— 
we hope the last. In either case, Mr. Allen is 
laid upon the shelf. Mr. Chase will be likely to 
have a colleague who, whatever other differences, 
will sympathize with him as it respects the Sla- 
very Question. These results in Ohio are chiefly 
owing to the debilitating influence of Cassism on 
the Democracy of that State. Under such an in- 
cubus they never can put forth their whole ener- 
gies. Lukewarmness and disaffection tiere must 
be. Hunkerism, in the result of the eection in 
Ohio, may read its fate in 1852, should it be able 
to force a Presidential candidate of its own brand 
on the Democratic party—provided always that 
the Whig party do not become subjugated by the 
same influence. With the exception of three or 
four, the Democratic members from Ohio bent 
the knee to the Slave Power, while but one Whig 
from that State recorded his name in favor of the 
obnoxious measures of the session. Our Demo 
cratic friends ought to have learned ky the elec- 
tion cf 1848, that honesty is the best policy. Per- 
haps the election in Ohio may be useful in deep- 
ening this lesson upon their minds and hearts. 

In Pennsylvania, the Democrats have made 
some gain, but this is not at allsurprising. There, 
as in Ohio, we presume that, in ordinary times, 
undisturbed by new issues, there is a real Demo- 
cratic majority. As the Whig members from 
Ohio better represented in Congress the Free- 
Soil sentiment of that State than the Democratic 
members, that majority is, as we see, overcome ; 
but in Pennsylvania, among whose Whig mem- 
bers there were several notable instances of de- 
fection from Free-Soil sentiment, during the late 
controversies in Congress, the Whigs had no 
Free-Soil capital to expend in maintaining a ma- 
jority that had been obtained by the use of such 
capital, and through General Taylor’s popularity. 

The seceding Whigs of New York would do 
well to ponder these things. We speak as one, 
independent of all party organization. Whatour 
principles and sympathies are, all our readers 
know ; our political philosophy is certainly that 
of the Democratic School; but, as between the 
two organizations, we think we can judge impar- 
tially, and no organization which hetrays the 
cause of Human Rights, or seeks to subordinate 
it to questions of financial policy or political 
economy, no matter how grave they my be, shaJl 
find excuse with us. 

We say, then, that, should the seceding Whigs 
of New York carry the day against their breth- 
ren, and exclude from their party the grand Idea 
of Human Rights, the National Whig Conven- 
tion of 1852 will enact the part of the Democratic 
Convention of 1848, and with similar results. 
Fasten the dead body of Hunkerism to the Whig 
party, and even Cass might hope to ride over it. 
In a fair fight, Progressive Democracy will be 
apt to carry the day against Progressive Whigism, 
as Hunker Democracy will be sure to beat Hunker 
Whigism. But, ally Whigism with the cause of 
Progress, and clog Democracy with Conservatism, 
and the latter must bite the dust. Let the coun- 
sels of Duer & Co. prevail, let the star of Web- 
ster gain the ascendant, and the electoral ticket 
of New York in 1852 is Democratic. 

No wonder that General Cass fraternized so 
lovingly with Messrs. Clay and Webster. He 
knew that there was no hope for Cass Democracy, 
so long as the Whig party at the North should 
maintain its fidelity to the Wilmot Proviso. Oc- 
cupying that position, it would attract much of 
the materials which would otherwise be deposited 
in the Democratic party, while this party would 
find itself unable to establish the necessary cohe- 
sion among its members to secure the ascendency. 
But, when Webster and Clay adopted his ground 
of Non-intervention, he saw at once the advantage 
it promised. Both parties standing on the same 
platform in relation to slavery, their strength 
would be tried on the old issues; and, when the 
contest should lie between Monopoly and Anti- 
Monopoly, between Protection and Free Trade, 
between the claims of some Manufacturers and 
those of the Planting and Agricultural Inter- 
ests, the General anticipated an easy victory. 

The mystery of his temporary confraternity 
with those eminent Whigs is then explained. We 
were not surprised at thecompliments he lavished 
upon them; and when a few days since in New 
York, with a heart gushing with emotion, he styled 
Mr. Clay, “the noble,” and Mr. Webster, “the 
gigantic.” and Bennett’s Herald, “the national 
and patriotic,” who shall say that a bright vision 
of the Presidency in 1852, and asuddeu apprecia- 
tion of the useful labors of that illustrious trio in 
preparing his way to that high elevation, did not 
intensify his patriotic admiration of their glorious 
services ? 


NEW MEXICO. 


New Mexico has a population large enough to 
form a State. The great majority of her citizens 
have decided in favor of a State Government. 
They have formed a State Constitution and sent 
hither their Representatives and Senstors, who 
intimate a purpose to continue their application 
for her admission into the Union. Io favor of 
this measure resolutions were passed by the late 
State Whig Convention of Massachusetts; and 
we know of no reason that can be urged against 
it, except the necessity of keeping Nsw Mexico 
in a Territorial condition, so that the sropagand- 
ists of Slavery may have a chance of trying the 
experiment of slave labor on its soil. 

Much has been said about the Executive infiu- 
ence brought to bear in favor of a State Govern- 
ment. The Washington Union, a few days since, 
remarked — 

“Searcely was the new President (General 
Taylor) installed, when it became known that the 
Commissioner of Texas, sent to organize counties 
in the Santa Fe country, had been foiled by the 





troops of the United States, and that the military 
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commandant, acting under instructions from Mr. 
Crawford, had set on foot & movement for form- 
ing a State Government in. the territory claimed 
by Texas.” 

Major Weightman, sent to Washington by the 
People of New Mexico, with their State Consti- 
tution, denies, in a subsequent number of the 
Union, the truth of these allegations. He says 
that the State movement was set on foot by six- 
teen civilians, citizens of the United States, some 
of American, some of Mexican blood; some 
Democrats, some Whigs; some from the North- 
ern, some from the Southern States: that it was 
strenuously opposed by the officers and subordi- 
nates of the Government under the control of 
the military commander, whose action was en- 
tirely adverse to the efforts of the State party. 
Mr. Weightman speaks in strong terms of the in- 
fluences against which this party had to contend: 

“The full extent of the power to control and 
injure, which this unrestrained and organized 
band of office-holders wielded, can only be en- 
tirely understood when it is known that the mili- 
tary commander held to no accountability civil 
officers charged with assaults upon the religion of 
the country and embezzlement of the public funds. 

“The influence of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment in the late elections was by no means an 
inconsiderable one. With its army of employees, 
with its contracts to let, with its agencies to pur- 
chase the entire surplus of the corn and forage of 
the country, and with its easy means of commu- 
nication by express at Government expense, it 
proved itself very formidable ; and this influence, 
with some honorable exceptions, was thrown 
against the State party. 

“ This web of influence, extending to the fron- 
tiers of New Mexico, was, like the other, organ- 
ized, and like it, also, easily managed from the 
centre ; and the managers of both webs were act- 


ing in concert, and, as has already been told, 
against the State party. 

“ Nor is this all. In the first days of February 
of this year, the Government printing press, the 
only available one in the couutry, was sold, and 
fellinto the hands of the Territorial party. Being 
owned by an army sutler and contractor, and 
edited by the chief judge under the military gov- 
ernment and the chief clerk of the quartermaster, 
all communications of the State party were ex- 
cluded from the columns of their paper. They 
refused to print ballots for the State party, who 
were obliged to write tickets (the election being 
held by ballot) to the number of fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand.” 

Against all this opposition the State party at 
the late election triumphed in every county but 
one, thereby showing how strong was the popular 
sentiment in favor of the organization of a State 
Government. That New Mexico will withdraw 
her application for admission as a State, is not 
therefore probable. Mr. Weightman, in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, we presume, declares her de- 
liberate purpose: 

“The difficult boundary question will, it is 
confidently expected, soon be settled by the assent 
of Texas; and, the boundary difficulty at rest, 
New Mexico stands in the same attitude as Cali- 
fornia did previous to her admission, and in the 
same attitude of Michigan previous to her admis- 
sion, and afier the adjustment of her boundary 
difficulties with Ohio and Indiana. 

““New Mexico asks for no more than justice. 
She asks it of all parties and all sections. She 
comes here unconnected with any party or any 
section. Of her delegation two are Democrats, 
and one Whig—two Southern and one Northern 
born. She appeals to the whole United States, 
and claims as a right, if her Constitution is re- 
publican, to be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the blessings of liberty.” 


—— 


THE DESPOTISM OF SLAVERY. 


We had occasion to comment lately upon the 
bondage imposed by the Slave Power upon the 
white race in the South—referring to a recent at- 
tempt by the people of Eufaula, Alabama, to eject 
one of their own citizens, not because he was an 
abolitionist, but because he was a subscriber to 
the National Era, in which we had published an 
extract of a letter received from him, (but not 
intended for publication.) speaking of the injuri- 
ous effects of slavery on the white population, 
The sentiments were truthful, but moderate; the 
language was kind and unexceptionable, and it 
was written by a man born and raised in the 
South. But Slavery took offence and demanded 
his expulsion. 

The principal mischief-maker in the case was 
the postmaster at Eufaula. He wrote us a note, 
stating that he had refused to deliver the copy of 
the Era, sent to the subscriber referred to, and 
that he would not deliver that or any other incen- 
diary sheet. tie appropriated the copy of the paper 
addressed to the subscriber, and was careful, we 
suppose, to hand it about town for the purpose of 
showing his own extraordinary patriotism, and 
the imminent peril that threatened the town of 
Eufaula. Ere this, we presume, he has received 
official notification of the expediency of comply- 
ing with his oath of office. But what an illustra- 
tion have we, in the insolent tyranny of this post- 
master, and in the insensate violence of the good 
people of Eufaula, of the despotism of Slavery 
over the white community ! 

A short time after this, we observed a brutal 
paragraph in some paper in the “ far South,” an- 
nouncing that several abolitionists were known 
to be living in a certain neighborhood, and invok- 
ing popular violence to “move them.” Who 
were these abolitionists? What was their crime? 
What trespass had they been committing? Were 
they to be lynched because they believed slavery 
to be an evil institution? Is it the intention of 
Slaveholding fanatics to drive every man from the 
South who does not think slavery the best con- 
dition of the laborer ? 

The mob at Macon, which suppressed a re- 
spectable newspaper because it published a letter 
from a Georgian at Atalanta, commenting in in- 
dignant terms on the slave pen at that place, 
was another painful illustration of the intole- 
rance of the Slave Power. We had hoped that 
this despotism was confined to the planting States 
but an instance of mean tyranny on the part of a 
postmaster in Virginia, acting under the instiga- 
tion of some busybody, has lately come to our 
knowledge. A citizen of this place, with a slave 
attendant, was spending a few months on pleasure 
at Shanondale, near Charlestown post office. She 
had been in the habit of reading the Eva and the 
Pittsburgh Saturday Visiier, and they were ordered 
to be addressed to her at that post office. The 
postmaster, incited by the busybody abovemen- 
tioned, took the liberty of breaking open the pa- 
pers, and the further liberty of withholding them 
from the lady to whom they belonged. She remon- 
strated ; and the Department at Washington hav. 
ing been apprized of the culpable conduct of the 
deputy at Charlestown, directed him to deliver 
promptly the papers, according to law, to the per- 
son to whom they were addressed. She remained 
there several weeks after this order was sent, but 
no papers were ever given to her. The postmaster 
refused to discharge the duty he had sworn to 
perform, and which had been enjoined upon him 
expressly by the Department. 

This is freedom in a Slave State—to be at the 
mercy of every village postmaster, who may dic- 
tate to you, at his own sovereign will and pleasure, 
what you shall, and shall not, read. 

In glancing our eye along the columns of the 
Greenborough (N.C.) Patriot, a few days since, 
we noticed quite a remarkable communication from 
a clergyman. The design of it was to arouse 
the indignation of the community against two 
preachers of the Wesleyan denomination, named 
Crooks and McBride. Their clerical brother 
charged them with being abolitionists—the 
preachers of seditious doctrines—and he labored 
hard to awaken the mob spirit against them. He 
undertook to give “the substance” of a sermon by 
one of them, as follows: 


“ The speaker then took his text in John’s Gos- 
pel, 13th chap. and 17th verse—“ If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” From these 
words the speaker attempted to show the differ- 
ence between true and false religion, spurious and 
false conversion. 

In true religion—I. There must be knowledge— 
1. Knowledge of God—2. Of Christ—3. Of the 
Scriptures—4. Of ourselves. II. In true religion 
there must be obedience. On this point the speaker 
came out fully on the doctrines of Adolition. He 
was as strong and incendiary in his denunciations 
of owners of servants as Giddings, Smith, Thomp- 
son, or the far-famed Douglass. He said there 
were many men, and among them men of learning, 
Doctors or Divinity, who professed to preach 


preneeeteectres —_—_——— 


hypocritical, insincere, and wicked—holding men 
aud women in bondage, contrary to the gospel 
which they hypocritically preached, and their 
hands were full of blood, whose end was eterna] 
death, if they repented not of their cruel deeds of 
oppression, and disobedience to the gospel, which 
they knowingly perverted. He then went on to 
show the injustice of withholding the Scriptures 
from servants, and refusing to teach them to read: 
the barbarity of the laws of the State of North 
Carolina on this subject. And then, again, in one 
sentence, sent the whole Soutnern Cuvrcn to 
hell—declaring it impossible for them to be saved. 
The above, and such like denunciations, he gaiq 
he felt it his bounden duty to make, regardless of 
men, or of human laws and institutions to the 
contrary—and that he was not afraid to declare 
the truth which he was commissioned to declare. 
I do not profess to give the precise language in 
which the sentiments were uttered, but the sub- 
stance.” 

This must strike every candid mind. ag 4 
caricature. The reverend brother then proceedy 
to make the most inflammatory appeals to the peo. 
ple, in the course of which, he says: 

“ Let me state further, that at the close of the 
service, one of them made an appointment to hold 
Aa CAMP MEETING in the northern part of Guilford 
county, I think at a place called Sandy Ridge— 
to enlighten the citizens of Guilford,and especially 
the worthy parxies. I was told by citizens of 
Jamestown that several servants had been sold in 
their vicinity for insubordination to their masters 
and while there on last Saturday afternoon, | took 
up your last issue, Mr. Editor, in which I saw 4 
reward of $500, offered by Dr. J. A. Mebane, for 
three runaway slaves—three, if my memory ig 
correct. After hearing the sermon on Sunday 
my impression is, if the Dr. will go to McBride 
and Crooks and give them the published fee, they 
cn, if they will, tell him the whereabouts of his 
servants. And the citizens of Greensborough anid 
Guilford need not be surprised, if these misguided 
gcamps are permitted to go at large, and prowl 
about their churches, plantations, and highways 
and converse with, preach to, and baptize the 
children of their servants, if one half of them are 
on their way to Ohio before Christmas. Wake 
up, gentlemen, and look around you. Your wives 
and your children are in jeopardy, and your own 
quiet resting places may become scenes of horror.” 

In the next number of the Porriot appears an 
article from Mr. McBride, contradicting in whole 
and in part the caricatured report of his sermon 
given by Mr. Montgomery, (his reverend accuser) 
and denying several gross imputations made 
against him; and his article is endorsed by two 
citizens of Jamestown, as follows: 

“ This is to certify that we heard the sermon 
to which reference is made in the above letter— 
that the corrections as made by J. VcBride, to 
the best of our recollections, are true—that we 
have frequently heard these men, Crooks and Me- 
Bride, express the sentiments expressed in the 
above communication with reference to insurrec- 
tion, amalgamation, &c. Aver Garpner, 

Jesse M. Wison. 

The Greensborough Patriot says that they are 
“known and respectable names.” 

Such is but a specimen of the movements on 
foot in the South to suppress all freedom of opin - 
ion, all liberty of speech, on the subject of Slavery, 
They are disgraceful to any community that tol 
erates them. How a high-spirited people, with a 
grain of self-respect, can submit to such outrages 
upon a great popular right, is a mystery to us. 
The truth is, there can be no real freedom for any- 
body, where the capital invested in slaves controls 
the social system. It will not permit its claims to 
be questioned. 


——s———__ 


CAPTAIN ELISHA BETTS. 


We lately ccpied from the Southern Press an 
account ofa meeting in Eufaula, Alabama, of which 
General Hunter was President, called to take 
measures for the expulsion of Captain Elisha 
Betts, an old man, a native of the South, who had 
seen proper to become a subscriber to the Nation- 
al Era. 

In 1837, the Captain volunteered his services 
in the Indian war, when many younger citizens 
of Eufaula remained at home insecurity. On the 
28th of January, the detachment to which he be- 
longed fell in with a band of Indians, greatly 
superior in numerical force, and, after a sharp 
action of half an hour, was ordered to retreat. The 
horse of Captain Betts having received two se 
vere wounds, he was exposed to much peril from 
the hot pursuit of the savages. He soon overtook 
James Hunter, a fine young man, whose horse 
had been shot under him, and, although his own 
horse was bleeding profusely, almost exhausted 
took him up behind, and succeeded in saving him 
from the vengeance of the savages. This same 
Hunter was the son of the Chairman of the meet- 
ing that resolved to exile the Captain from his 
county. 

Captain Betts is not an Abolitionist, but he is 
not a supporter of slavery. He did not know that 
the National Eva was an “ Abolition paper,” nor 
with his misapprehension of Abolition, did he re 
gard itas such. He understood that it was op 
posed to Slavery, opposed to its extension, and 
discussed the question freely ; and for this rea 
son, he wished to have the privilege of reading it 

We understand that the illegal decree of the 
meeting has been carried into effect, and he has 
been compelled to leave the neighborhood in which 
he has go long resided, and which he risked his 
life to protect against the Indians. 

Lately, we have received from him a commu- 
nication, in which he says— 

“[n the first place, 1 am opposed to extremé 
measures both North and South. I was, and am 
still, in favor of Clay’s Compromise. | think the 
ultras, both North and South, have done Messrs. 
Clay, Cass, and Webster, and those who acted 
with them, great injustice. 

“T consider the course of the Compromise or 
peace party in Congress, as being patriotic and 
statesmanlike, for whose exertions every patriot 


and lover of this Union should feel profoundly 
gratefal. 
“Tam a Whig. [ supported the election of 
Taylor and Fillmore, and [ supported Mr. Hil- 
liard against Pew. I am warmly in favor of pre- 
serving our present United States Constitution 
and Government. I am utterly opposed to the 
present movements for secession, disunion, rebel- 
lion, and a Southern Confederacy. I am no Ab- 
olitionist. I do not want the slaves in the South- 
ern States interfered with, either by individuals, 
societies, or by Congress. It is, because | am not 
a disunionist that [am thus proscribed. No one 
who knows me believes me capable of committing 
an incendiary act. 
“In conclusion, I have to request you to pub- 
lish this imperfect defence ; I feel that [ am un- 
able to defend myself against the grave and im- 
portant charge which has been made against me 
If taking the National Era, or writing the letter, 
is an incendiary act, I was, and still am, ignorant 
of it; and I still hope the public will acquit me 
of any such crime, committed either intentionally 
or unintentionally. Thus you will perceive tht 
I am driven from my home unprovided for, hy 4 
ruthless mo, and I received a letter the other 
day from a friend, saying that it will be unsafe 
for me to return home yet. - 
“Exisua Betts. 
Z¢> The Southern Press is requested to publish 
the foregoing. 


> 


THE PRISONERS IN WASHINGTON. 


Two years and six months since, Captain Wil 
liam Draper and Captain Edward Sears were im- 
prisoned in the City Prison of Washington, for 
aiding in the escape of seventy slaves from the 
District of Columbia. We are informed by ® 
gentleman who has visited them every week since 
their confinement, that they are now in deep pov- 
erty, and have suffered and will suffer for want of 
clothing and other comforts common to all in our 
country, unless relieved by the contributions of 
those who are in possession of the liberty they 
are deprived of, and whose efforts to provide for 
themselves has been blessed of God with abund- 
ance. At his request, and with great pleasure, We 
call the attention of our readers to the necessities 
of these prisoners, both of whom are worthy of 
their aid and sympathy ; and any contributions 
sent to us, shall be carefully devoted to the relief 
of their wants. 


> 


“Te Curoxotyre.”—Elizar Wright has re- 
vived his Chronotype, daily and weekly, and 1 
sparkles just as it used to do. His ability is un- 
questionable, his independence unmistakable, his 
politics are liberal, his morals good, but his the- 
ology good for nothing—or worse. Though he 
can never be anything else but Wright, he is 
sure to be almost always rong in that line. 


Massacuuserts.—The Free-Soilers and Loco 
Focos of Middlesex have coalesced, and nominated 











the gospel, and a free salvation, who were all 





a mixed ticket for State Senators. 
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SHORT NOTICES ON FRENCH MANNERS. 





FRENCH CHILDREN. 





Paris, September 26, 1850. 
T» the Editor of the National Era: 


For the last half hour [ have 


been gazing from 


my window on a lively group of rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren. There they are still playing at “all hands 
round” about a pile of leaves, which the winds of 
an early autumn have loosened from the boughs of 
the tall chestnut trees of the garden. Now and 
then they break the circle, and, with merry laugh- 
ter, throw over each other the red, brown, russet, 


and yellow remains of the summ 


er’s beautiful foli- 


age. One canalmost fancy they are singing those 
dear little stanzas used on similar occasions by our 


voung people in broad-brimmed 


Leghorn hatsand 


little aprons, and commemorative of the rare merits 


of ‘sweet beans and barley corn.” 


The illusion 


would be complete, were not the flashing black 
eyes so much more numerous here than the soft 


blue. 


What animation of countenance! what 


lightnees and grace of motion! what delicacy 


of feature! 
might be better pleased if the 


more robust and vigorous. Poor fellows! 


not their fault, for they have 


Too much delicacy perhaps; we 


boys were a little 
It is 
not reached their 


present young state of development except by pass- 


ing through the hardest trials. 
been a veritable progress under 
Why should not I here reco 


Their growth has 
difficulties. 
rd their sorrows, 


and let the mothers in America hear their cries, 


so constant but unavailing ? 


For the first few 


months of his existence the French baby isa close 


prisoner ; his arms are pinned 


down close to his 


sides, and his legs deprived of all Jiberty of move- 


ment. Heis literally rolled up 
Indian papoose, wrapped up 


asa bundle. The 
in a blanket and 


strapped to a board, is not more motionless. Set 
him on end and steady him well: he stands up as 
stiffly as an old person. Tt makes little difference, 
for that matter, whether you set him on his head 
or his feet, for, in rigidity, he resembles the Egyp- 


tian mummy. 


At his birth he bids a tearful adieu 


to the pleasures, so highly prized by unswaddled 


babies, of working with his hands and feet, put- 
ting himself in the atitude of a Lilliputian boxer, 
stretching and kicking out, and rejoicing in his 
half consciousness of newly-acquired liberty. He 
is condemned to rest for some time a stock-still 
observer of the wortd on which he has entered. 


Some two hundred little fellows thus bandaged 


up, may be seenin the large hall of the Foundling 


Hospital: from thirty to forty of them laid paral- 
lel to each other on the sloping bed before the fire, 


looking like so many billets of 


at one end, and protesting in their manner against 


so stiff a reception. 
Ah, if this were their only co 


all the necessary arrangements for getting rid of 
them have long been made by their parents. They 
are treated as unwelcome visitors, incumbrances 
on a narrow fortune, intruders into a world al- 


ready over peopled ; consumers 


The property they have in common with the leech 
Inexorable Fash- 
ion decided long ago that Nature, in requiring a 
mother to nurture her own offspring, has been 
guilty of an egregious and vulgar blunder. What! 
sacrifice personal beauty and the pleasures of so- 
ciety to maternal affection! Pure folly. Custom 
has sanctioned the decision of Fashion, and now 
the portress, the femme de chambre, the milliner, and 
the wives of the shoemaker, the tailor and the 
grocer, abandon their children as readily as the 
aristocratic beauties of the higher circles. 
benevolent Society to encourage Mothers to nurse their 
own Children, with all its efforts through personal 
influence and tracts, have not been able to arrest 


is inconvenient and vexatious. 


this custom. 


Happy the children whose parents are rich 
enough to keep a nurse in the house! 
been well selected and well supervised, she leaves 
them strong and healthy, having been, all things 
considered, no bad substitute for a selfish mother. 

But the vast majority of Paris infants are not 
A few days after their birth they 
are sent into the country, one, two, ten, fifteen, 
sometimes as much as fifty leagues, and placed 
under the care of some peasant woman, who, for 
a monthly stipend, agrees to return them in good 
order at the end of one or two years. 
generalness of this custom that a French Herod, 
who should wish to slay all the children in this 
capital “‘two years old and under,” would find 
few victims, except the children of persons too 
poor to put them out to nurse, and too affectionate 
I have seen some- 
where in a French author an eloquent philippic 
against the custom in a certain nation of savages, 
of putting to death the old and feeble among 
them ; but I have seen no evidence that the sense 
of humanity has been deeply wounded by the cus- 
tom of deserting infants, so general in this coun- 
try. And yet such a custom is to us inexplicable 
on any known theory of human nature. 
conceive of a mother gazing with a joy, which 
makes her heart palpitate, on the babe that lies 
beside her, his alabaster arms folded on his little 


so fortunate. 


to send them to the hospital. 


breast, and his lips, 


wood, all ticketed 


mplaint! But no, 


and not producers. 


“ like two red roses on a stalk, 
“ Which, in their summer beanty, kissed each other,’”’ 


and, the next instant, sending him to wither in 


the fetid atmosphere of some country hut? 


But he is sent, the parents making many reso- 
lutions about going out frequently and surprising 
the nurse. But the road is long and time precious; 
after a little while this vigilance is relaxed, and 
long months glide away between the visits. The 
nurse has her own affairs to attend to; so she 
bandages the child up from head to foot in the ap- 
proved style, draws the curtains around the cradle 
which she pushes up in a dark corner, and sallies 
forth to visit the neighbors or to labor in the fields. 
He may strengthen his lungs by crying or sleep, 
as he may choose, until her return. The same 
nurse has not unfrequently four or five infants 
under her care at the same time, managing to eke 
out miserably the deficiency in their nourishment 
with soup, pap, and mashed potatoes. When the 
mother comes, a few months afterwards, to see her 
cherub-cheeked boy, with the dimples on his 
plump little hands, she does not recognise him in 
the wan-faced creature, with livid marks under 
his eyes, and long thin bluish fingers, which is 
Then comes a flood of bitter 
tears, forced out by the stingings of remorse; this 
is followed by a severe rating of the negligent 
nurse, who does not fail to retort on the indifferent 
mother. ‘The scene closes by the father’s taking 
the child to some other nurse, and visiting it more 
frequently. The child often falls a victim to the 
ruggedness of his treatment: the mortality among 


presented to her. 


children at nurse runs up to a fearful ratio. 


But imagine the child to have reached the age 
when custom requires his return to the house of 
his parents, that is to say, of one or two years. For 
& month or two previous, he has been well fed and 
petted by his nurse, whose conscience as well as 
interest leads her to take this unusual pains. He 
reaches his father’s house a stranger, and is afraid 
as he passes up the grand stairway and seesso many 
eyes fixed on him. He clings to his nurse’s side 
and begs her to take him home with her. When 
she leaves him he is inconsolable, and, for many 
a long day cries to go back to his mother in the 
Country. He will not believe that the fine lady 
care of him is his mother, for he 
her before. It seems to us that the 
love between & mother and her child thus brought 
come so beautiful as it 
led away from nature by 
that to this cause may be 
absence among the Pari- 
appy family circles”? The 
to repay, with in- 
Parents toward him 


who now takes 
has never seen 


back to her can never pe 
is in countries not so far 
a false civilization ; and 
traced the almost entire 
sians of what we call “h 


child is too apt, as he grows up 
terest, the indifference of his p: 
in his infancy. And if we see 
the great difference in physical 


the people, those of certain 
without exception, handsom 
those of others stunted and 


tients, may we not find a sufficient one in the 


custom just described ? 


One word as to the nurses. Inthe picturings of | diligent and careful student, has acquitted him- 
French manners and customs exhibited of late 
years to the American people in such rich pro- 
fasion, this class seems to have been forgotten. 
And yet it is numerous enough—more than four 
thousand are employed by the single institution 
of the Paris Foundling Hospital; to these add 
those employed by similar institutions in the 


development amon 


classes being, almost 
e and vigorous, and 


meager as ague 


The 


If she has 








eighty-six departments, and you have an army of 
a hundred thousand, without counting the much 
larger number engaged by individuals. Nursing 
is a business—a commerce—a branch of industry, 
as well as making wine or manufacturing cloth. 
The peasant, when he marries, calculates on it as 
& source of revenue: his own children are to be 
brought up by hand, and the birth of each is to 
net him at least five hundred francs. He seeksto 
form arrangements with the hospital and physi- 
cians of the neighboring town to have from one to 
five children sent to him to be taken care of. This 
care, though inferior to that taken of Romulus and 
Remus by the she wolf, is to be paid at from 
twenty to fifty francs a month for each, which 
yields him a good income. : 
If he cannot make such arrangements, his wife 
enters as a nurse into the family of some rich 
bourgeois. At first she is obsequious, awkward, 
and timid. Her manner changes as the trepida- 
tions and anxieties of the parents teach her her 
power. She begins by domineering over the rest 
of the servants, and soon she reigns over the whole 
establishment. As the health of the child de- 
mands that she shall not be crossed and put into 
an ill temper, strict orders are given to the do- 
mestics to obey her in all things. The best and 
most nutritious food is for her; she walks out 
when she pleases, and even has the carriage at 
her disposition, from time to time, to take the dear 
child out to ride, because nurse is not strong 
enough to carryit. She enjoys herself so long as 
her authority lasts. This she prolongs by various 
arts, of which she has the secret. But at last the 
fatal day comes when she must return to the cabin 
of her peasant husband. She returns loaded with 
presents, but taking habits with her which are 
little calculated to make her or her husband 
happy. 

The humane disposition of the French is shown 
in the many benevolent institutions they have 
founded for children and women. In every de- 
partment may be found Lying-in-Hospitals, 
Foundling Hospitals,and Orphan Asylums, whose 
gates always stand wide open. The closest ob- 
servations on the effect of these institutions on the 
moral condition of the community have been 
made for a long series of years. ‘Those on Found- 
ling Hospitals may serve as an illustration. The 
system first adopted in these, for the reception of 
children, was the revolving box: a bell was rung, 
the box was turned with the open side outward, 
the child deposed in it on a soft cushion, the box 
turned in again, and the child received. No 
questions were asked, and no means taken to dis- 
cover the name of the person deposing. If aname 
was given to the child, it was retained ; if not, it 
was ticketed, numbered, and named by the State. 
Any mark left, as a means of recognising the child 
at some future day, was religiously kept. This 
system was thought to encourage licentiousness 
and the abandonment of infants, and was replaced, 
some years ago, in the departments, by a more 
cautious one. The effect of this change has been 
clearly proved to be the increase of infanticide, 
and the old system will soon be everywhere re- 
stored. 

The internal management of these institutions 
is deserving of the highest praise. The Paris 
Flospital, for instance, is kept as cleanly and the 
floors are as well waxed as the Tuilleries. The 
children appear to be as well taken care of as 
possible. But what mercenary care can compen- 
sate for a mother’s love? Her caresses, her sym- 
pathy, contribute more than food to the vivacity 
of the intellect, the brilliancy of the eyes, and the 
ruddiness of the blood which courses through the 
rose-leaf cheek. No art can supply the absence of 
maternal affection. But, not to demand impossi- 
bilities of a scheme of public benevolence, it must 
be admitted that the one adopted in France is ad- 
mirably organized. 

In a chapter devoted to children, it would not 
do to omit noticing the first important legal act of 
the young person’slife. He is required to appear 
at the office of the mayor of his ward, before he is 
three days old, accompanied by his father and two 
witnesses of his birth. There the date of his birth, 
his sex, name, and all other interesting particulars 
of his short biography, are registered. He will 
often be under the necessity of producing a copy 
of this entry, for, in France one is often obliged 
to prove that he has been born—a fact not to be 
established before a French court by personal 
presence. This is the most routine-loving nation 
in existence, and the copy above mentioned must 
be produced on fifty different occasions in life—on 
entering a school or college, on being appointed 
to office, on getting into the National Assembly, 
on getting married, on taking a passport, and on 
taking a diploma. You may well suppose that 
many shelves of the library of the mayor are filled 
with ponderous volumes containing the biograph- 
ical notices of the young citizens of his ward. 

As intimated at the beginning of this letter, the 
public gardens are common places of resort for 
children young enough to remain under the care 
of nurses. There they amuse themselves with 
looking at the beautiful statues, the large vases 
full of flowers, the marble columns, the fount- 
ains spouting up their jets of water in the sun- 





Such is the 


Can we 


k for the cause of 


light, the plots of soft green grass and the china- 
asters, roses, and dahlias, that droop over into the 
walks; or, tired of this, they trundle their hoops 
or gather in groups under the shade of the old 
chestnuts and sycamores, to join in the noisy sports 
of childhood. Sometimes, a little fellow strays off 
from his nurse down some shady avenue: what a 
distress the poor creature is in, wringing her 
hands, and inquiring of every person she meets 
for a little child three years old, wearing a straw 
bonnet, with a riband and a blue apron! She 
always finds him sooner or later, for there are 
sentinels at the gates who prevent his getting out 
into the street, and keep him until the arrival of 
the nurse. But an accident happened, not long 
since, at the Zoological Garden, which sent a 
thrill through the whole city. I am afraid even 
to touch lightly on it here, for, on parting from 
my readers, I would not awaken in them a pain- 
ful sympathy. Suffice it to say, that the nurse 
was so affected by it, that she threw herself into 
the Seine from the Austerlitz bridge, and the 
mother still weeps for her child, because og not. 
a 


—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


St. Lecer, ok THE THREAD oF Lire. By Richard B. 
Kemball, Esq., of New York. 

Weare not betraying the secrecy of social in- 
tercourse, we are happy to say, in placing Mr. 
Kemball’s name to his admirable work, which has 
now been for some months before the public, and 
with singular success in this country and in Eng- 
land, having passed already through three edi- 
tions here, and two from the English press; a 
sequel to which is announced in the Knickerbocker 
for October, under the name of the gifted author, 
and which will be commenced in that magazine 
for January next. The aim of the author of St. 
Leger has been to awaken in his readers the con- 
sciousness that they are possessed of souls receiv- 
ing and imparting impressions, acting and react- 
ing upon themselves and others, with ceaseless 
and controlling energy. It is a book read with 
intense interest by all those who have the capacity 
to unravel the threads of life—a net-work of agen- 
cies which “shape our ends,” and who have a cu- 
riosity to look in upon the mechanism of that 
mystery of mysteries, we call the soul. Life is, 
indeed, to most persons, all objective. Morell says, 
he has known many who had lived without one 
introverted thought. It is for the gifted few, who 
have a subjective as well as an outward world, to 
whom St. Leger is especially addressed. They 
will, they have read it with earnestness and enthu- 
siasm. 

The purity of thought and elevation of style is 
in beautiful contrast with the convulsive, sensu- 
ous, sensational school of modern novelists of 
France, who have for some years past filled to the 
full the appetite of the lovers of fiction in this 
country. 

The story is highly attractive, and sustains the 
interest of the reader to the end, with an earnest 
wish that the sequel, now announced, had been 
at hand. I am sure this feeling has been com- 
mon to all who have taken up this book. Engage- 
ments of various sorts have prevented our noticing 
it as we wished it should be noticed by us, till 
thistime. Seeing the announcement of the sequel, 
we have deemed this to be a fitting time to recall 
our readers’ attention to this original and highly 
instructive and attractive book. If they have not 
read it, let it be a book to be sought for and read, 
and we will be certain of their thanks for the sug- 
gestion we make. G. W. 


Ene.isH Grammar. By William C. Fowler, late Profess- 
or of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 


In a large octavo of near 700 pages, Mr. Fowler 
has given us an elaborate treatise on the English 
language, its origin, elements, forms, and laws, 














The plan is comprehensive, the method good, the 
style clear, and the author, who is evidently a 


self with ability and sound judgment. The 
Treatise is greatly needed, and will prove invalu- 
able, not only to students in the higher institu- 
tions of learning, but to writers and speakers who 
would guard against corruptions of style, and 











laws, and powers of the language. In truth, 
the study of the English language is sadly neg- 
lected among us. Boys are put to it when they 
are too young to understand its principles; are 
perplexed with details which seem to them to 
have no significance, with rules apparently with- 
out reason; become disgusted, and their disgust 
lasts a lifetime. In early life, it is far better that 
the boy should learn the language by conversa- 
tion with persons who know how to speak it cor- 
rectly; and then, when he shall have reached 
the age of reflection, of analysis, of generaliza- 
tion, he will readily understand the laws and 
forms of grammar, because he will be able to 
comprehend their reasons and principles. 

The volume before us is handsomely printed, 
on good paper, and in large, clear type. 





Tue Avropiocrapny or Leigh Hunt. Two volumes. 
Published and for sale as above. 

Autobiographies are generally pleasant read- 
ing. We excuse the egotism of the author, for 
the sake of the pleasure derived from seeing, un- 
veiled, a human heart. Now and then a writer 
can talk of himself with so much modesty, tact, 
and grace, that, so far from finding it necessary 
to excuse him, we cannot help feeling obliged to 
him for admitting us into his confidence. Leigh 
Hunt does not belong to this class. He is lively, 
sometimes piquant, often amusing, and his notices 
of cotemporaries are apt to be very interesting, 
but he is frequently vain, flippant, nonsensical, 
trifling. 

Still, the book will be read. 





Lives or Eminent LITERARY AND ScieNntIFIC MEN oF 
America. By James Wynne, M. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washingfon, D.C. 

In a small volume of 350 pages, we could not 
expect to find ample or very satisfactory sketches 
of the lives and characters of Franklin, Jonathan 
Edwards, Fulton, Judge Marshall, Dr. Ritten- 
house, and Eli Whitney. With such subjects, 
the work must be, to some extent, interesting, if 
not very valuable. 

The author, so far as we have read, seems to be 
unprejudiced, with a sound judgment and clear 
moral sense. 





A HunTEr’s LIFE IN THE FaR INTERIOR OF Africa. By 
RK. G. Cummings. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, D.C. 

If Mr. Cummings has dared as many dangers, 
escaped as many deaths, slain as many wild beasts, 
as he says he has, he beats Nimrod “all hollow.” 
At all events, his book, whether it be received as 
a narrative of real or unreal exploits, is exceed- 
ingly entertaining. It exhibits five years of a 
hunter’s life in the far interior of South Africa, 
spent among lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
hippopotamuses, and is written in a very lively 
style. 





CruisInc IN THE Last War. By Charles J. Peterson. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. For sale by Shillington, 
corner of Four-and-a-half street and Pa. avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

This is a spirited sea story of rapid action and 
thrilling incident. Mr. Peterson is already known 
as the author of several other capital stories. 





Biacxwoop’s Ep1inspurGH Macazing. September. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Pa. 
avenue, Washington. 

The great attraction ef Blackwood this month 
is the opening chapter of a new work by Bulwer, 
entitled “ My Novel; or Varieties of English Life, 
by Pisistratus Caxton.” Itis to be completed in 
nine numbers. It will be looked for with eager- 
ness by all who have read “ The Caxtons,” a novel 
that does honor both to the head and heart of 
Bulwer—its moral tone being as unexceptionable 
as the mind with which it is imbued, is brilliant. 
The “ Green Hand” continues his “short yarn” 
in this number. There are several other articles, 
literary and political, unusually interesting. 





GRAHAM’s AMERICAN MontHLy. November. 
The embellishments of this number are as at- 
tractive as usual, and the contributions have more 
substance in them than is common with magazine 
literature. 





SarTain’s MaGazinz. October. 
The illuminated engraving of the ‘ Gondola” 
is very beautiful. We observe that Mary How- 
itt, Miss Martineau, and Mrs. Kirkland, are con- 
tributors to this number, which possesses great 
interest. 


ES 


FROM OUR CINCINNATE CORRESPONDENT. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR OF OHIO. 





Cincinnati, October 10, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
The great State Fair opened on Wednesday, 
the second of this month, and closed on Saturday, 
the fifth, with a publicsale. At an early hour on 
the morning of the first, the people began to pour 
into the city by railroad, steamers, canal, and om- 
nibus, and every other means of conveyance, and 
it is estimated that not less than fifteen thousand 
arrived on that day. On the next, the tide of 
travel continued and increased, until every hotel 
and boarding-house was filled to its utmost capa- 
city, and thousands had to find accommodations in 
private families. Our city was crowded with 
strangers in such numbers as had never before 
been known, and all our principal streets and 
places of public resort presented a most enliven- 
ing appearance. 
Thursday and Friday, the days of the public 
exhibition at the show grounds, was the time of 
the greatest attraction and interest. Early inthe 
morning of each day the population of the city 
was in motion for the Fair. All the vehicles of the 
city and country for miles around—public and pri- 
vate carriages, omnibuses, furniture cars, and 
everything moving on wheels—was put in requisi- 
tion, without supplying the demand. Even the ca- 
nal-boats could not transport all who wished to go 
by this means. The moment a boat landed, it was 
thronged with passengers, inside and on the roof, 
eager to go, until it could hold no more; and thou- 
sands were compelled to walk, for want of means of 
transportation. All the roads leading to or near 
to the grounds were crowded with a constant 
stream of vehicles and pedestrians. The number 
of strangers who had come to participate in, or 
visit the Fair, is estimated at over fifty thousand 
at any one time, and, enumerating the floating 
population constantly arriving and departing, we 
may safely set down the number of strangers 
who trod the streets of our city during the week 
at eighty thousand. The Burnet House accom- 
modated upwards of one thousand guests. 
The Fair was held in the Valley of Mill 
Creek, about three miles from the heart of the 
city, and half that distance from the corporation 
line. On the west is Mill Creek; east of it, the 
Hamilton turnpike, between which and the Mi- 
ama canal the grounds are situated, being easily 
accessible from either. The location was well 
chosen—as regards a good supply of water, and 
convenience of access from all points, a better one 
near the city could hardly have been found. 
Twenty acres were enclosed with a high board 
fence, immediately inside of which was a carriage- 
way, forming an irregular circle of about a third 
of a mile in diameter. At suitable distances were 
erected a large shed for the exhibition of manufac- 
tured articles; another for a more miscellaneous 
assortment of domestic manufactures—woollen 
fabrics, &c.; a large floral tent for displaying 
fruits and flowers; another for the committees, 
speakers, &c.; with a number of smaller build- 
ings scattered through the enclosure. A tele- 
graphic office, for the transmission of intelligence 
immediately from the grounds to all parts of the 
Union by the O'Reilly line, was in operation in 
the midst of the enclosure. Pens for horses, 
sheep, cattle, and hoge, surrounded the whole, and 
cattle tied to the palings guarding the carriage- 
road, were also seen. In the midst of the grounds 
were patent movable saw-mills, threshing ma- 
chines, worked by horse-power, corn-shellers, 
cider-mills, apple-cutters, &c, busily at work. Ag- 


old and modeis of new inventions ; stoves and cast- 
ings; hardware ; silverware ; harness ; and an in- 
describable medley, the catalogue of which would 





make themselves familiar with all the elements) 


ricultural implements of every variety samples of 
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less to attempt description of this exhibition, and 
I merely say in general terms, that the display of 
agricultural implements, and mauufactured arti- 
cles of every description has far exceeded the an- 
ticipations of its friends. The exhibition of cat- 
tle was exceedingly fine—some of the best Dur- 
ham stock in the West was on the ground. 

Among others from a distance wag Mr. Bing- 
ham, the celebrated sheep-raiser from Vermont, 
who had some of his best blooded sheep. One 
of his backs he sold for $300. The purchaser was 
from Medina Co., Ohio. , 

On the second day Gov. Wright of Indiana 
made an excellent address, full of practical com- 
mon sense suggestions suited to the occasion. Gov. 
Ford, of Ohio, was unable to be present, as also 
Hon. Thos. Corwin, who was to have spoken dur- 
ing the fair. His duties at Washing‘on forbade his 
attendance. The whole scene, contemplated as a 
panorama from the sides of the hill overlooking it, 
was highly picturesque, suggesting the idea of 
several large camp-meetings united in one grand 
encampment. 

The exhibition at the Mechanics’ Institute in 
the city, was also opened to the public during 
the week, and every day and night, until 12 
o'clock, the halls were thronged with visitors. 
The display by the Horticultural Society at Ma- 
sonic Hall was also a great point of attraction, 
being closely crowded every evening. It was too 
late in the season for a great variety of flowers or 
for the best peaches; but the display of apples 
and grapes was unusually fine. The variety and 
size of the vegetables was good, and, taken alto- 
gether, this exhibition exceeded im extent and 
value any one which has preceded it, and was 
certainly creditable to a Western city, 

The State fair was well sustained, and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Agriculture, the superin- 
tendents of the various departments, the commit- 
tees and the clerks under them, executed their 
trusts with most commendable fidelity. For the 
first fair of the kind in the State, gotten up under 
the disadvantage of inexperience, the work of 
preparation was one of great labor, requiring 
much time, management, and means, and all en- 
gaged in the arrangements deserve the thanks of 
the people for the energy, taste, and good judgment 
they have exhibited. The weather, from first to 
last, was clear and mild, and with the exception 
of dusty streets, everything passed off pleasantly. 
As far as I can learn, a general feeling of satis- 
faction has been expressed by citizens and stran- 
gers, as to the success of our first STATE FAIR. 
The whole receipts amounted to $7,285. The 
amount of premiums paid was $3,000. The total 
expenses were something less than $10,000, being 
about $3,000 to be supplied by State appropria- 
tions and private contributions. 

The tri-annual convention of the Episcopal 
church has been in session in our city since the 
2dinst. Twenty-six bishops and about 250 clergy 
and lay delegates are in attendance from all parts 
of the Union. Nothing of general interest has 
been transacted as yet, the debates having been 
mainly on alterations and amendments of the 
canons of the church. 

The State elections for Governor and Con- 
gressmen took place in our State on Tuesday, 8th 
inst. From returns received it is probable that 
Judge Wood (Democrat) is elected Governor, and 
that there will be a majority of Whigs and Free- 
Soilers in the Legislature. As soon as the final 
returns come in you shall be advised of the result 
Yours, 





Literary Tuert.—One of our neighbors 
quotes the larger portion of the sketch originally 
published in the Era, of Apollonia Jagiello, and 
credits neither the writer nor the Era. Our con- 
temporaries, when they take such articles from 
the Eva, will please remember that we pay 
money for them, so that it is but fair they should 
pay us the poor courtesy of telling where they 
got them. 

The Southern Press continues boldly to preach 
disunion, and fills its columns with articles from 
its co-laborers in the South to the same purport. 
Were the Eva to do likewise, the whole press 
here would be down upon it, probably invoking 
popular indignation agninst it. It is marvellous 
to what extremes a man may go in behalf of sla- 
very, without incurring any particular odium. 


slits 


Pouiticat. TrousLte mv Massacunusetts.—The 
union ticket in Middlesex has created a disturb- 
ance of the political elements. General Henry 
Wilson, Free-Soiler, and Charles C. Hazwell, 
Esq., Democrat, have declined the Senatorial 
nominations. 


scealilipcoccat 


Mr. Bensamin, appointed Judge for the north 
ern district of California, has declined the ap- 
pointment. 


————_ ——-_- 


OHL0 ELECTION. 


The Republic says of the Ohio Legislature— 

“ The Legislature is yet in doubt. A United 
States Senator is to be chosen by this Legislature 
to supply the place now occupied by Mr. Ewing, 
Whig, who was temporarily chosen by the Gov- 
ernor; and one, also, in the place of Mr. Chase, 
whose term expires.” 

Mr. Chase was elected for the term extending 
from March 4th, 1849, to March 4th, 1855. 

It seems pretty certain that neither of the old 
parties has a majority in the Legislature, but that 
the Free-Soilers hold the balance of power. 
Reuben Wood, Democrat, is elected Governor 
by a majority of 10,000—so itis estimated—and 
A.P. Miller, Democrat, Superintendent of the 
Board of Public Works. The Congressional 
delegation is still in doubt, but it is believed that 
the Whigs have elected nine members, the Dem- 
ocrats nine, not including Giddings, Free Soil, 
Townsend, Free Soil, and Johnson, Independent. 


oe 


OveninG or THE CanaL.—Thursday (10th) the 
navigation of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
was opened through from Alexandria, Washing- 
ton, and Georgetown, to Cumberland. Already, 
it is stated, the coal of the mountains has reached 
tide water, in boats averaging probably each 100 
tons burden. 


se 


THE FUGITIVE BILL. 
The following is the vote upon the final passage 
of this bill in the Senate: 


Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Daw- 
son, Dodge of Towa, Downs, Foote, Houston, 
Hanter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, and Wales, Yulee—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Greene, Smith, Upham, Walker, 
and Winthrop—12 

Absent or not Yoting—Benton, Borland, Bright, 
Clarke, Clay, Cass, Clemens, Dickinson, Douglas, 
Ewing, Felch, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Morton, 
Norris, Phelps, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Whit- 
comb—21. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC COUNTY CONVENTION. 
Agreeably to the previous notice, the Free De- 
mocracy of Montgomery county held a public 
meeting in Dayton, on Saturday the 14th inst. 
James Kelly was appointed Chairman, and T’hom- 
as M. Lewis, Secretary. 
The following resolutions reported by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose were unani- 
mously adopted. 
Resolved, That the continued subserviency of 
the Whig and Democratic parties to the Slave 
Power, as manifested during the present session 
of Congress, affords us a new proof of the neces- 
sity of maintaining our separate political organ- 
ization. 
Resolved, That we adhere to the great princi- 
ples of National and State policy set forth by the 
National Free Democratic Convention held at 
Buffalo in 1848, and by the Free Democratic 
Convention of our own State, held at Columbus 
in the same year. 
Resolved, That the admission of any new slave 
State into the Union is a direct violation of that 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which declares that no person shall be de- 
prived of “life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” Our motto shall ever continue 
to be, ‘‘ No more slave States,” and we will use all 
honorable means to defeat any candidate of any 
party who will, under any pretence or under any 
circumstances, yield to the division of Texas into 
any more slave States, or who will not oppose the 
admission of any new slave States, from whatever 
territory organized. . 
Resolved, That we cordially approve of t « 
ination of Edward Smith of Micteay por 
candidate for Governor. He is anoldand efficient 
champion of liberty, and we recommend him as in 
all respects deserving the suffrages of our fellow 
citizens ~ 
Resolved, That we have witnessed with high 





of the free State of Ohio. 





filla dozen columns, were exhibited, It is use- 





satisfaction the manly and independent bearing 
the vigilance and marked ability with which Sen. 
ator Chase has sustained the cause of liberty dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, He has 
shown himself a true and worthy representative 


Senate. The cause of liberty cannot yet dispense 
with his services. 

Resolved, That we are now, as we ever have 
been, in favor of a free grant of the publicdomain 
in limited quantities to actual settlers. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a constitu- 
tional prcvision declaring the homestead exempt 
from forced sale. 

A. R. H. Folkerth, Wm. McFadden, D. H. 
Bruen, A. Jewett, and James Kelly, were appoint- 
ed a Contral Committee for the ensuing year. 
On motion, it was Resolved, That the proceed- 
ings and resolutions be offered for publication to 
the county papers, to the Ohio Standard, and 
National Era. James Keuiy, Chairman. 
T. M. Lewis, Secretary. 





Mar. Roverry—Three of the pouches belong: 
ing to the United States mail, made up in New 
York yesterday afternoon (October 12,) for Rich- 
mond and Wheeling, Va., and Wilmington, Del., 
and supposed to contain letters for all points be- 
tween Wheeling and St. Louis, were taken from 
the mail car last night, while it was going between 
the depot and Gray’s Ferry. It has not yet been 
ascertained by what means the bags could have 
been stolen. : 





Vermont.—The Vermont Legislature met at 
Montpelier on Thursday. D. W. Clark, Whig, 
was elected Clerk of the Senate by a vote of 14 
to 9. The House balloted 14 times for Speaker, 
without effecting an election—the Whig vote be- 
ing 101, the Democratic, Free Soil, &c, 141. 
Jenny Linp Comine to Puitapeiruia.—Jenny 
Lind gives her last concert in Boston this (Sat- 
urday) evening, October 12. Nine thousand 
were present at her concert over the Fitchburg 
Railroad Depot, last evening. She proceeds to 
New York on Monday, and sings in Philadelphia 
twice next week, resuming her concerts in New 
York positively on Wednesday the 23d. 


forthe Nationa) Era. 


DO WHAT IS RIGHT ! 


Do what is right! for the day-dawn is breaking, 
Hailing a futnre of freedom and light, 
Angels above you are silent notes taking 
Of every action. Do what is right! 
Do what is right! the shackles are fal'ing, 
Chains of the bondman no longer are bright, 
Lightened by Hope, soon they’1l cease to be galling, 
Truth goeth onward! Do what is right! 


Do what is right! “ be faithful and fearless ;” 
Onward! press onward! the goal is in sight— 

Eyes that are wet, very soon will be fearless, 
Blessings await you in doing what's right. 

Do what is right! let the consequence follow, 

Sattle for freedom in spirit and might ; 

And with stout hearts look ye forth to the morrow, 

God will protect you in doing the right. 


J.C.S. 
Coutesville, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
The Pennsylvanian of yesterday morning pre- 
sents the following summary of results of the late 
election : 
District. 
1. Col. Thomas B. Florence, Dem., gain. 
2. Jos. R Chandler, Whig. 
3. Henry D. Moore, Whig. 
4. John Robbing, jr., Dem. 
5. John MeNair, Dem,, gain. 
6. Thos. Ross, Dem. 
7. Dr. J. A. Morrison, Dem. 
8. Thaddeus Stevens, Whig. 
9. J. Glancy Jones, Dem. 
10. M. M. Dimmick, Dem. 
11. Hendrick B. Wright, Dem., gain. 
12. G. A. Grow, Dem. 
13. James Gamble, Dem, gain. 
14. Thomas M. Bibighaus, Whig. 
15. William H. Kurtz, Dem., gain. 
16. James X. McLanahan, Dem. 
17. Andrew Parker, Dem., gain. 
18. John L. Dawson, Dem, vain. 
19. Joseph H. Kuhns, Whig, gain. 
20. John Allison, Whig. 
21. Thomas M. Howe, Whig. 
22, John W. Howe, Whig. 
23. C. B. Curtis, Dem. 
24. Alfred Gilmore, Dem. 

In the Senate the Democrats have a majority of 
one. In the House they will probably have a 
majority of twenty-three. 

The State ticket (commissioner of canals) is es- 


14,000. 

New Hampsuire.—A friend at Concord kind- 
ly furnishes us with the figures, carefully added 
up, from 49 towns in the 3d Congress district, 
which stands thus: 


1850. 1849. 
Morrison, Dem. 4 828 | Vose, Dem. 6,641 
Perkins, Whig. 4,630 | Wilson, Whig. 6,833 


Francestown, Peterboro’, and Sharon, since re- 
ceived, make a net loss of 37 for Morrison. To 
hear from, Alstead, Rindge, Stoddard, Surry, 
and Temple, three Whig towns, one Democratic, 
one tied. Result doubtful. ‘To the Constitutional 
Convention, 132 Democrats chosen, 76 whigs. 
About 80 towns to be heard from, mostly Demo- 
cratic— Boston Post, September 12. 


— oo! 


Onto Evection.—Reports from Ohio are now 
that in the third Congressional district, Nelson 
Barrere, Whig, is chosen instead of KE. M. Elis- 
bury, Democrat. Also, that P. Van Trump, 
Whig, has beaten Edson B. Olds, Democratic, in 
the ninth district. These districts are now rep- 
resented by Democratic members. 
Coneress.—It appears to be no longer a matter 
of doubt that the Clermont, Brown, and Highland 
Congressional district has elected a Whig, and 
also the district of Perry, Morgan, and Washing- 
ton. These are losses to the Democrats, and 
not very creditable to those professing to be of 
our party who brought it about.—Ohio Statesman, 
October 11. 
[The Democrats have elected their candidate 
for Governor, and the Whigs have a majority in 
the Legislature.— Union. 








IOWA. 


The official vote of Iowa at the State election 
in August gives the following aggregates: 


Governor.—Jas. L.. Thompson, (Whig,) 11,082; 
Stephen Hempstead, (Dem..) 13,192—maj. 2,110; 
William Penn Clarke, (Abol.,) 674. 

Secretary of State—Isaac Cook, (Whig,) 11,327 ; 
G. W. McCleary, (Dem.,) 13,448. 

Auditor —William H. Scevers, (Whig,) 11,852 ; 
William Pattee, (Dem) 13 329. 


Kister, (Dem.) 13,050. 


Democratic majority, 1,311. 
Abolition vote from 574 to 617. 


Lincoln Clark, (Dem.,) 5.749. 


vote, 13,982 ; Democratic majority, 1,472. 
Abolition, first district, 301. 


Whig to 289 Democratic votes. 
jority, 70—New York Tribune. 
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THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


interest are the following: 
HESSE-CASSEL. 


taken by the Council.” 


Withelmsbad. 


ness for any emergency. 


elector. Part of it is as follows: 





Resolved, That we earnestly call upon John P. 
Hale, not to resign his seat in the United States 


timated to be elected by a majority of 12,000 or | 


Treasurer—Evan Jay, (Whig,) 11,387; Israel 


Treasurer Board Public Works—J. Nosler, 
(Whig,) 11,570; George Gillispie, (Dem.,) 12,881. 
Highest Democratic majority, 2,121; lowest 


Congress—1ist District, George W. Wright, 
(Whig.) 6,985; Bernhardt Henn, (Dem.) 7,437. 
2d District, W. H. Henderson, (Whig,) 4,725. 


Total Whig vote., 11,710; Total Democratic 


The vote for Governor in four small counties 
is missing. That for all the other offices is com- 
plete. The four counties give, for Congress, 219 
Democratic ma- 


The Europa arrived at New York last Friday 
morning, bringing Liverpool dates to the 2Sth ult., 
Havre and Paris to the 26th. The only items of 


The elector has been conferring with diplo- 
matists in Frankfort, and a telegraphic despatch 
from Frankfort of the 24th instant states that the 
council of German Governments, sitting in that 
city under the auspices of Austria, has declared 
that the refusal of the Hessian Diet to grant the 
supplies is illegal, and opposed to the interests of 
the Confederation ; that the Hessian Government 
shall endeavor to restore a state of legality and or- 
der, and that “corresponding measures will be 
The Bavarian army now 
concentrated on the banks of the Maine and on the 
frontiers of Hessen, is being reinforced to a con- 
siderable extent, and a small Hanoverian army 
is said to be approaching the frontiers of Hessen. 
The Prussian Government, too, are preparing to 
concentrate a corps of observation in Westphalia, 
near Paderborn. On the 22d instant, Cassel was 
perfectly tranquil, though suffering from the sus- 
pension of all administrative business. Nothing 
has been done since the elector’s flight from his 
capital, and it appears that Mr. Hassenpflug has 
not yet succeeded in organizing the bureaux at 


The Council now sitting al: Frankfort, to whom 
the elector applied for his support, have instructed 
the Governments of Hanover and Wurtemberg to 
prepare 10,000 men, and to keep them in readi- 


The common council of Hanau have addressed 
a petition and re to his highness the 
) 


“Royal highness! we pray you to make your 
peace with the country, and to put a term to a 
state of things which must necessarily end unfa- 





government is impossible for ministers of that 
class, and that with your ministers you have no 
choice but to overthrow the constitution and to in- 
troduce a despotic government. Listen to our 
most humble prayer! removethe seat of your gov- 
ernment back to the capital of your country, 
discharge your traitorous ministers, and fulfil your 
promise of the 11th of March, 1848, by selecting 
men who have the confidence of your subjects.” 


ELECTORAL HESSEN, 
The Kasseler Zeituny, of the 25th instant, (which 
is now publishing at Wilhelmsbad,) contains the 
decision of the Austrian Council now sitting at 
Frankfort on the differences between the elector 
and his subjects. That decision, which was taken 
on the 21st instant, is alleged to result from Arti- 
cles 57 and 58 of the Vienna Closing Act, and 
from the resolution of the Federal Diet of the 
28th June, 1832, chiff. 1 and 2, and asserts that 
the estates of » German country have no right to 
stop the supplies. : 
Referring to articles 25 and 26 of the Vienna 
Closing Act, the Council resolves : 
“1, That the Hessian government shall use all 
means to preserve the Sovereign’s authority in the 
electorate of Hessen. ; 
“2. That the said government shall be desired 
to inform the ‘Federal Diet’ of the measures it 
takes for their success. And 


~. 


steps to secure and restore a state of legality and 
order.” 


id 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATIONS. 
The act making appropriations for the Civil 
and Diplomatic Expenses of the Government for 
the current year provides as follows: 
Pay and Mileage of Congressmen - 
Pay of Officers and Clerks of Congress 
Printing and other Contingent Expenses 


$416,338 
41,913 


of Senate - - - - - 100,000 
Printing and other Contingent Expenses 

of House - . - - - 197,749 
Addition to Contingent Fund of House 30,000 
Continue construction of Custom-house 

N. Orleans - - - . - 200,000 
Survey of Delta of the Mississppi - 50,000 
New Custom-house at Bangor, Me. - 50,000 
New Custom-house at Mobile, Ala. - 100,000 
Custom-house and Post-office, Norfolk, 

— 2 = «+ 2 + } re 
Custom-house, San Francisco, Cal. - 100,000 
Custom-house, St. Louis, Mo. - - 50,000 
Custom-house, Cincinnati, Ohio . 50,000 
Surveys of United States Coast - - 186,000 
Expenses of Congressional Library - 17,400 
Compensation of Pesident of the U.S. 25,000 
Expenses of State Department at Wash- 

ington - - - - - 71,010 
Expenses of Treasury do do 310,335 
Contingent Expenses of Treasury Dep’t 

at Washington - - - = - 68,345 
Expenses of Department of Interior at 

Washington - - - - 171,493 
Contingent Expenses of do do 49,825 
Expenses of War Department at Wash- 

ington - - - - - 85,990 
Contingent Expenses of do do 43,360 
Expenses Navy Department do 76,650 
Contingent Expenses of do do 11,775 
Salary of Postmaster General - 6,000 
Pay of Surveyors General and their 

Clerks : " - = - 80,720 
Expenses of U.S. Mint at Philadelphia, 

Pa - - - - : - 103,300 
Expenses do Charlotte,N.C. 12,600 

do do Dahlonega, Geo. 11,000 
do do New Orleans, La. 79,077 
Expenses of the Territory of New Mex- 

ico - - - - - - 59,700 

Expenses do Oregon 47,500 
do do Minnesota 34,700 
do ofthe Judiciary Department of 

theU.S. - - - - = 697,637 
Appropriations for the Light-house Es- 

tablishment of the U.S. - - 580,576 
Appropriations for the erection and sup- 

port of Hospitals - - - 179,278 
Appropriations for Surveys of the Pub- 

lic Lands - - - - - 249,759 
Appropriations for Intercourse with For- 

eign Nations - - - - 330,397 
Appropriations for Relief of American 

Seamenabroad - - - - 125,000 
Appropriations for Repairs in and about 

the Capitol - - - - 20,000 
Repairs and Improvements in and about 

the City of Washington, -  - 72,735 
Appropriation for the Extension of the 

Capitol - - - - - 100,000 
Pay of Registers and Receivers of Land 

Office - - - - - 128,070 
Expenses of depositing Public Moneys 

by Receivers - - - - 17,715 
Incidental Expenses of Land Offices - 25,050 
Expenses of Loans and Treasury notes 20,000 
For deficiencies in fund for relief of sick 

Seamen, and for furnishing five ne 

Marine Hospitals, - - - 200,000 
For Custom-house at Bath, Me. - 25,000 
For Continuation Custom-house at 

Charleston, S.C. - - - 100,000 
For Surveys of the Coast of the U.S. 256,000 
For completion of Eastern Wing of 

Patent Office - - - - 110,000 
For Documentary History, 2d and 3d 

vols., 5th series, - - - - 25,000 
For expenses of running Boundary be- 

tween Mexicoand U.S. - : 135,00 

For taking Seventh Census - - 110,000 

For the Annals of Congress - - 30,000 
For the publication of Exploring Expe- 

dition - - - . - = 25,000 

For Miscellaneous Appropriations - 263,407 

Total appropriations - . 7,643,306 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Puivavetruta, October 14, 1850. 

The flour market quiet—common standard 
brands at $4. 75 a $4. 81 ; choice brands $4. 94a 
$5, and extra, for city use, $5.31 a $5.44. Corn 
meal and Rye flour, $3. 
Grain steady—wheat at 98 a 101 cents, for red ; 
white $1. 06 a $1.09. Cornin good request, but 
scarce—white at 63 a 64 cents and yellow 65 a 66 
cents ; Oats 36 a 41 cents; Rye 66 cents. 
Provisions steady—mess pork $11. 1214; prime 
$8. 87 a $9. Lard 714 a7 34 cents in barrels and 
kegs. Bacon firm. 








New York, October 14, 1850. 

The flour market closed firmer at $4.56 a 
$4.6834 for common State; pure Genesee, $5 a 
$5.1215 ; end Southern, $5 a $518. Corn meal, 
$3 1214 a $3.18. Rye flour, $3.18 per barrel. 
Michigan at $1.18 a $1.20; also 13.000 bushels 
Canadian red at 99 cents; also 16,000 bushels 
Canadian white at $1.08 a $1.11. Small sales of 
Genesee at $1.14 a $117. Corn steady—sales 
of 20,000 bushels at 64 a 65 cents for mixed, and 
65 a 66 cents for yellow. Oats 38 a 42 cents. Rye, 
70 cents per bushel. 
Provisions steady, but not active. Sales of 500 
barrels Pork at $10.75 a $1087 for mess, and 
$875 for prime. Bacon firm. Beef quiet. Lard 
firm, with sales of barrels at 71g a 75¢ cents. 





Baxtimore, October 14, 1850. 

Flour and Meal—The flour market is quiet— 
Howard Street brands at $4.68¥ cash, at $4 6214 
on time; City Mills at $4.6837. Rye flour, 
$3.371¢. Corn meal, $3 1214 a $3.1837. 
Gram—The receipts moderate. Wheat tend- 
ing downward—good to prime red at 93 cents a 
$1; white, $1.06 a $1.10 per bushel ; family flour 
white. $1.15. Corn is firmer and upward—white, 
60 a 61 cents; yellow, 62a 63 cents. Oats, 32 a 
36 cents. Rye, 60 a 62. 
Provisions —There continues a good demand. 
Sales of mess pork at $11 a $11121¢; prime, 
$8,75 a $2 8714. Bacon firm—supply light—prices 
unchanged. Hams, 8 a 1014 cents per pound ; 
shoulders, 5 a 534 cents per pound ; sides, 534 a 
6 cents. 





The Proprietor of OAK HALL, Boston, is determined to 
satisfy the wants of the rublic in the clothing line, at very 
moderate rates. Mr. Simmons gives his customers the ben- 
efit of his long experience and extensive facilities, and can 
afford to sel! at less than the majority of clothing dealers. 








GRAHAM IN 1551. 


(*Auan has completed the most extensive arrange- 
ments to give still higher character and value to his 
Magazine for the coming volume. 

G. P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en- 
gaged to give a series of splendid romances. 

George D Prentice, the Poet of the West, will write ex- 
clusively a poem for every number. 

Grace Greenwood is engaged to give a series of her beau- 
tiful stories 

J. M. Legare, of South Carolina, will contribute a bril- 
liant set of papers for 1851. 

Miss Fennimore Cooper, the author of Rural Hours, is 
also engaged, with Whipple and Longfellow, Bryant and 
Lowell. 

T. B. Read, the Artist and Poet, is now at Dusseldorff, 
on’ his way to Italy to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
set of drawings. Artists from America have been sent to 
London and Paris, and a splendid set of highly finishe? 
drawings by the renowned Davin of Paris are to be farnish- 
ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 
will excel anything that has ever been produced in Paris, 
England, or the United States. The first appears in the 
December number. 

All this foretells a year of splendor in this Magazine for 
185l—and, as ever, Graham’s readers will be astcnished 
Graham also abolishes the system of canvassing agents, 
and constitutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 
is the time to form Clubs, as the December number closes 


the volume. 
TERMS. 


Single copies, $3. ? 

PRICE OF CLUBS FOR 1851.—Alll orders for Graham's 
Magazine, commercing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies, $10; and ten copies for $20, and an extra copy 
to the person sending the club of ten subscribers. There 
terms will not be departed from by any of the three dollar 
magazines. All orders addressed to 





vorably for you. Consider that a constitutional 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Oo 
C UTENTS OF No. 336.— Price, twelve and a half 


1. The Myst 

ysteries of History.— Blackwood’s J i 
25 y. ackwood’s Magazine. 
Ry Pping Hunt ; a Tale of the Crusades.— Tuit's i 
3. Maurie 


Magazine Tiernay—Chap. 12-15. — Dublin Unicersity 


4. The Em 


press ; - : 
Mugazine. Josephine’s First Court.—New Monthly 


5. The Seal Fishery of N 

6. Jefferson, Randolph, and Commend o, P. ag ue. 

i Naseby.— Tuit’s Magazine uisville Journal. 
oeTry: Songs to Jenny Ling- ¢ < 

ines—and short articles. y ‘4nd; Chureh Bells ; Friends, 


ocg~ A New Volume has jnet commenced 
—_— 


WASHINGTON, Deve 
’ mob, 84 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoteg or 37,1686. 


science, which abound in Europe and in thin terature and 
has appeared to me to be the most usefu). It prea! Aa a 
deed the exposition only of the current lit ane in. 
English language; but this, by its immen 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the 
the utmostexpansiunof the presentage. 


erature of the 
*e extent and 
human mind in 


J.Q. ADAMS, 
Published weekly ,at six dollarr a vear, by 


, 7 E. LITTELI. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Four-and-a-halfetreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
on. 


FALL AND WINTER Goops, 


“3. That the ‘Diet’ will take all necessary Lo & BYRN, No. 302 Baltimore street, corner of Lib- 


erty street, are now receiving and offer for sale on the 


most liberal terms an extensive ti 

British, German, French and varied assortment of 
the approaching season, consisting in part of— 

Cloths—blue, black, brown green P 

Beaver Cloths—blue, block and —— ea —— 
Pilot Cloths—blue, black 
Cassimeres —fancy and black. 

Doeskins—superior style and finish. 

Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 


, and Domestic Goods, adapted to 


; Sray, mixed, and gentia blue. 


fancy figured. 


Mohair Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colors. 
Delaines and Cashmeres—printed and plain colors, 

Coburg, Thibet, and Lama Cloths. 

Green @aizes of various widths and qualities. 

Flaunels of various widths, qualities, and colors. 

Ginghams —fancy, black, and white. 


Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 
pretty styles. 


English and Domestic Long Cloths. 


Brown Cottons 7-8, 4-4,54,6 a -4— - 
Porat ann ee i > »5 4,6 4, 10-4, and 12-4—a gen 
icks of various brands, and a great variet 
v y of other goods, 
all of which they offer as above, and most respectfully 80- 
licit purchasers to call and examine their stock. 
Aug 8—3m 





THE AMERICAN REFORM MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTION, 
Of Louisville, Kentucky. 


HE General Assembly of the State of Kentuck 
L y tS 3 assed 
: he 9 i this College with ample sellene. and 
oard of trustees have organized an i fol- 
lowing eae g id appvinted the fol 
rofeseor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. J 
JORDAN, M D. Ticket, $15. — 


Professor of Chemistry, Ph i : 
flied Tickets wa y, Pharmacy, and Toxicology, to be 


Professor of Materia Medica reuti i 
Botany, C. J. CHILDS. M 3. tee ee ounes 
oe yey ane, and Pathological Anatomy, 
ogy erative Sur ; f 
Ticket, $15, " irgery, J. GILMAN, M. D. 
rofessor of the Institutes and Practice ici 
Physical Diognosis, and Pathology, J. BEEMAN ne 
=o $5. o Jae 
rofessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women ‘hil- 
dren, A. H. BALDRIDGE, M.D. Ticket. $15.0 
Professor of Legal Medicine and Natural History, W. 1’. 
WALTERS, M.D. Ticket $15. ‘ 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Pro-sestor, to be appointed. 
Ticket, $5. 
Matricolation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. 
The Lectures will commence the first Monday in Novem- 
ber next, and continue twenty weeks. It will be observed 
that the extraordinary length of the term brings the fee 
considerably lower than that of most other medical schools. 
Those wishing further information will address (postpaid) 
A. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D , Dean of the Faculty, at Lou- 
isville, Kentucky: or Prof. J. H. JORDAN, Dayton, Ohio; 
or Prof. C. J. CHILDS, Madison, Indiana. 
Aug. 29—6t 





COMMISSION STORE. 


Ww" GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,10) 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dee.23.—Iy 








ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE. 


yg subscribers have commenced the publication of a 
New Weekly Paper for Families, with the above title, 
to be under the entire editorial control of 


T. S. ARTHUR, 

Who will concentrate upon it all, or nearly all, of his litera- 
ry labors. The design of this paper is clearly expressed in 
the title—“ HOME GAZETTE.” It will be emphatically 
a paper for the home circle—a household companion—a pleas 
ant fireside friend, coming to all with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and seeking, while it imparts instruction, to enter- 
tain and interest all classes of readers. A leading feature 
of the “ Home Gazette” will be a 


Series of Original Nouvellettes by the Editor, 
Who will furnish some four or five of these pictures of do- 
mestic life, written in his best style, for every volume. The 
Home Gazette will be the organ of no party nor sect, nor will 
it be the exponent of any of the isms of the day. It will faith- 
fully advocate the right, and seek by every means to widen 
the circle of human happiness. Honestly will the editor 
teach the truth, as he has ever done in his writings, for the 
sake of good to his fellow men. But, in doing this, he will 
avoid unnecessary harshness and causeless offence, and keep 
his journal free from stain of wounding personality. He 
will oppose what is false and evil, as one of his social duties, 
but, while doing so, will use no sharper language than its 
rebuke and correction may require The Home Gazette will 
be elegantly printed, on fine white paper, with large, clear- 
faced type, that may be read by young and old withont in- 
jury to the eyes. 
Terms of the paper, in all cases in advance. 

One copy, per annum - - - - ° - $2 


Three copies . - - . - 5 


Sixcopies - - - - ° ° = 
Tencopies- - - - , doe: ee 
Fourteen copies - - : - - ° - 20 


Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an 

extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster or other per- 

son Who makes up the club. One copy of either Godey’s 

Lady’s Book, Grabam’s Magazine, or Sartain’s Magazine, 

will be sent for four dollars. 

OF" All letters must be post-paid. 

ocyMoney that is current at the place where the snb- 

scription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 
Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., No.5 Athenian Bnild- 

ings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. Sept. 12—Im 


CALIFORNIA. 

or through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 

lth, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa- 
vorable terms at the Agency ffice of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York. 
New arrangemert Circulars distribnted «ratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
for one. Address, postage paid 
ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 





For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 


Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddens St«vens, Pa 
James Meacham, Vt. S. P. Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale, N. H. Nath’! Albertson, Ia. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wm. Sprague, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wn. H. Seward, N. Y. Chs. Durkee, Wis. 
Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U. S. Treasury. 

Oct. 10—11t 





WESTERN COLLEG E OF HOMEOPATHIC MED- 
ICINE. 


Session of 1850-51. Chartered 1849. 
HE First Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the First Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 
The Chairs of the Faculty are arranged as follows : 
STORM ROSA, M. D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
LANSING BRIGGS, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Proetice of Surgery. 
CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. M. D., Professor of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Homeopathy. 
LEWIS DODGE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 
HAMILSON L SMITH, A. M, Professor of Chem- 


istry. 

ED WIN C. WITHEREL, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology. 

JEHU BRAINERD, Professor of Physical Science. 

CHARLES W. BELL, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med- 
icine was granted by the Legislature of Ohio, during its 
session for 1849-’50. It confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Collegesin the United States, 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
other institution, having in itself the power to confer de- 
grees, and possessing a common seal. 

The degrees are conferred by the Faculty and Trustees, 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty. 

The amount of fees for the full course will be $55. 
Matriculation fee, $5—to be paid but once. Demonst: ator’s 
ticket, $5. Graduation fee, $20. Persons who have ut- 
tended two full courses of lectures in other colleges are ad- 
mitted to the full course in this Institution on the payment. 
of $20. Graduates of respectable medical schools are per 
mitted t> atten i the course on the payment of the matricu- 
lation fee only. 

Good board, including room, light, and fuel, can be obtain- 
ed from $2 to 2.50 per week. For further information, ad- 
dress CHARLES D. WiLLIAMS. 

Dean of the Faculty. 

OXF Cincinnati Times, Netinal Era, Ohio Statesman, 
Albany Evening Journal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 
Tribune, each publish to the amount of $10, and send bills 
to the office of the True Democrat and also forward a copy 
containing the notice to the Dean of the Faculty. 

f<s- These papers will please call attention to the above 
editorially. 








0~ FOWLERS & WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 
Session or 1850-51. 
HE Lectures in this Institution commence on the First 
Monday in October, in the College Building, No. 229 
Arch street, Philadelphia, and continue four months, in the 
lowi ler: 
AMES F- X. McCLOSKEY, M. D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. z ne 
N. R. MOSELY, M. D., Professor of General, Special, 
and Surgical Anatomy. : : 
M. W DICKESON, M. D., Professor of Materia Medi- 
d Therapeutics. 
1 D. CHALONER, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
C W.GLEASON, M. D., Professor of Physiology and 
Surgery. 
JOSEPH S. LONGSHORE, M. D., Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children 
MARGARETTA B. GLEASON, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. : 
Clinical instruction every Saturday. “= 
The students in this institution will be afforded aut 
nities for prosecuting their studies which have paar on of 
afforded hitherto, and which will not be inferior fo 
apy other Medical College in the country. 
Fees in this College are as follows : 
To each Professor - - Se 
Matriculation fee (paid once only) - 
Graduation - . - . ° 4 
‘ tomy and Physi- 
The Lectures will be complete upon dical J criapradence, 
ology, Institutes of Medicine = Obstetrics and Diseases 
Theory and Practice of Medi iy teria Medica and The- 
of Women and Children, Surg®'") ‘practice. 
rapeutics, Chemistry and cuti n is to afford intelligent and 
he design of this inyportunity of acquiring a thorough 
respectable females oh ‘and the collateral sciences, in all 
knowledge of medics and to practice medicine among their 
their various bran’™) iseases as may with propriety require 
own sex, _ suc 
their services. rmation, apply personally or by letter 
For farther i Dean or any other member of the ‘aculty. 
(post paid) JAMES F. X. MeCLOSKEY, 


- $10 


- b 

















GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
Oct. 17—6t 134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


ity. 
Sept. 12. Dean of the Faculty. 










































































































































































































































































































































































